I 


H^tAcnal 


Each  semester’s  schedule,  each  day’s  activities  you 
outline  in  your  plan-book.  Work  and  time  are 
arranged  for  efficiency  in  dispensing  your  classroom 
duties.  This  is  your  "occupational  budget’’ — a  sound, 
sensible  program. 

Such  a  well-ordered  arrangement  is  bound  to  carry 
over  from  your  professional  into  your  personal  life. 
And  that’s  where  we’d  like  to  fit  in  .  .  . 

We  know  that  your  school  hours  themselves  are 
long  and  your  after-school  hours  full.  But  no  matter 
how  busy  you  are,  if  you’re  in  need  of  extra  money 
right  now,  there’s  a  reliable  and  convenient  way  to 
get  a  loan  at 

You  see,  hvibcntU  offers  a  special  loan-by-mail 
service.  You  apply  for  the  loan  by  mail,  even  make 
the  payments  by  mail.  All  the  transactions  are  carried 
out  at  your  convenience.  How  would  a  fast,  time¬ 
saving  service  like  this  fit  into  your  private  plan-book? 

Or  perhaps  you’d  like  to  phone  for  a  1-visit  loan. 
This  is  another  of  quick  and  efficient 

services.  You  phone  first  to  apply  for  the  loan; 
then  you  come  in  and  get  your  money. 

Remember,  a  loan  from  hviMnat  is  available  to  you 
on  your  own  merit  as  a  teacher  ...  we  respect  your 
honesty.  Why  not  let  us  serve  you — at  your 
convenience? 

Write,  phone,  or  visit  us  today.  We’re  in  your 
phone  l^k. 

We  like  to  serve  our  public  servants! 


This  company  is  part  of  a  nationwide  system 
of  small  loan  companies  —  subsidiaries  of 
Beneficial  Loan  Corporation  —  identified  by 
the  symbol  above. 

This  national  network  of  affiliated  companies 
extends  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  offers  you  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  extensive  resources  plus  the  friend¬ 
liness  of  local  operation. 

The  philosophy  of  the  more  than  700  offices 
that  form  this  system  is:  "A  loan  is  beneficial 
only  if  it  serves  the  best  interests  of  the  person 
who  seeks  it.’’ 

Look  for  this  symbol^-and  be  sure  your  loan 
is  Rw/ifeyff/. 


FINANCE  CO. 


There  are  one  or  more  affiliated  fWono/  offices  in  the  following  cities.  See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 

ASBURY  PARK  EAST  ORANGE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  PLAINFIELD 

ATLANTIC  CITY  ELIZABETH  NEWARK  (2  oiiicts)  RAHWAY 

BAYONNE  HACKENSACK  ORANGE  SOMERVILLE 

BLOOMFIELD  IRVINGTON  PATERSON  TRENTON 

CAMDEN  (2  •fficti)  JERSEY  CITY  PASSAIC  UNION  CITY 


On*  of  th*  fastost  growing  needs  in  America  today 
is  the  need  for  more  electric  power.  To  meet  this  de¬ 
mand,  electric  utilities  have  expanded  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  industry  in  America.  This  has  required 
more  and  more  fuel— most  of  it  coal. 

Today  the  electric  utilities  have  pushed  ahead  to 
take  the  place  long  occupied  by  steel  as  coal’s  leading 
customer. 

There  are  sound  reasons  why  electric  utilities  are 
relying  so  heavily  on  coal:  Coal  is  America’s  most 
abundant  fuel— representing  92%  of  the  nation’s  fuel 
reserves.  Coal  is  America’s  most  dependable  fuel- 
mined  by  a  progressive,  highly-mechanized  industry 
that  can  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Coal  is  America’s 
most  economical  fuel— better  preparation  plus  better 

BITUMINOUS  B  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

Wcnhlngton,  D.  C. 


combustion  equipment  make  it  possible  to  get  more 
energy  per  ton  than  ever  before. 

Now,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come,  coal  will 
be  the  nation’s  most  abundant,  economical,  and  de¬ 
pendable  source  of  heat  and  power. 


Bituniinout  Cool  InslHut*,  EducotioiMil  D«pt. 
Southarn  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  your  educational  kit  containing 
free  teaching  aicb  on  bituminous  coal.  This  packet 
includes  special  materials  for  the  teacher,  with 
specimen  copies  of  items  available  for  classroom 
distribution,  including  the  new  illustrated  booklet, 
“The  Bituminous  Coal  Story,”  and  the  latest  U.S.A. 
Coal  Map. 
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Let  our  experience 
be  a  source 
of  practical  help 

Familiar  with  your  needs,  our 
capable,  friendly  staff  is  well- 
equipped  and  sincerely  anxious 
to  serve  you  well.  Our  ware¬ 
house  stocks  are  large,  insuring 
prompt  shipment.  Like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  teachers  you’ll 
find  it  satisfying  to  make  us 
headquarters  for  the  best  in 
school  furniture  and  supplies. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
complete  catalog. 


Teachers  like  its  flexibility... ^ 
students  like  its  convenience 

Always  alert  to  classroom  results,  teachers  quickly  recognize  the  unique  »ene- 
fits  of  the  "Ten-Twenty.”  They  observe  how  the  three  desk-top  poslwons 
(20®,  10®  and  level),  and  the  automatic  fore-and-aft  seat  adjustment  h^*  to 
make  teaching  easier,  more  effective,  by  reducing  visual  and  bodily  strains 
and  stresses.  Pupils  like  the  new  ease  of  adjustment  these  features  pi^de  for 
all  tasks.  They  find  welcome  convenience,  too,  in  the  45®  seat-ij^fSl  either 
way,  because  it  allows  easy  ingress  and  egress,  and  reduces  body  torque  in¬ 
duced  by  right  or  left  hand  and  eye  preferences.  Here,  truly,  is  the  "Key  to 


the  co-ordinated  classroom.” 


Use  our  free  catalog 
for  handy  reference 
to  all  school  needs 

School  Seating 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Library  and  General 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Window  Shodes 
Heaters  and  Toilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

Office  and  Library  Supplies 

School  Papers 

Athletic  Goods 

Art  Materials 

Flags 


AatrkM  Badiftra  lUiditariM  Chair 

Maximum  comfort,  durability, 
acoustical  benefit,  and  housekeep¬ 
ing  economy  are  embodied  in  this 
most  beautiful  of  full-upholstered 
auditorium  chairs.  Automatic  H- 
foid  safety  action;  no  pinching  or 
tearing  hazards.  Available  with 
folding  tablet-arm. 


American  Universal 


“Ten-Twenty”  Desk 


FBH  aOOKLITS 

"Edmetuion  Grtws"  snJ"Tln 
Ct-»rdinatiJ  Classntm" — 
tw»  mformatire  works  on  n- 
cons  edncMthnat  dovtlopmtnts. 


c^meikan  (Seating  Gmpanff 
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I^egulaton  At  Work 

With  a  photograph  by  Francis  Leigh  of  Trenton,  our  cover  this  month  reminds 
teachers  that  the  Legislature  is  starting  its  1952  session.  Each  year  hundreds  of 
elementary  and  high  school  pupils  visit  the  capitol  to  see  its  operations. 
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of  Angnst  M,  19U.  Accepted  for  malUng  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  In 
Para.  4,  Sec.  5S8,  Act  of  May  28,  1928.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed  please  send 
Form  3678  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

*H”1IF1MBIIII'  —  The  payment  of  dues  of  81-00,  88-00,  or' 86-00  entitles  a 

member  to  reoehre  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee 
Is  for  the  Review,  anbeciiptloas  to  non-members  are  82.00  per  year.  £Hngle 
copies  are  80  centa 

TRA6HRR  WRU^ARR.  Teachers  In  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
Involving  tenure  are  Invited  to  oommunloate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Liberty 
School,  Bloomfield. 
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“The  set 
that  meets 
your  every  radio  need” 


The  Resurgence  of  the  educational 
use  of  radio  highlights  the  need  of 
good  equipment,  with  above-average 
tone  quality  and  reception  to  meet  the 
specialized  requirements  of  classroom 
listening. 

RCA  Victor  is  proud  to  offer  a  new 
AM-FM  receiver.  The  Livingston, 
which  meets  your  every  school  need. 
Here  is  an  instrument  which  provides 
the  finest  reception  of  standard  AM 
broadcasts  .  .  .  and  if  your  school  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  within  range  of 
an  educational  FM  station.  The  Liv¬ 
ingston  (Model  1R8I)  also  offers  in* 
comparable  FM  reception. 

The  Livingston  has  the  famed 
“Golden  Throat”  tone  system  with 
an  eight-inch  speaker  for  console-type 
tone  quality.  Two  built-in  antennas 
for  FM  and  Standard  broadcast.  And, 
of  course,  there  is  a  phono-jack  which 
allows  you  to  plug  in  a  record  player, 
like  the  “Victrola”*  45  Attachment 
for  superb  record  reproduction. 

Your  local  RCA  Victor  dealer  will 
be  pleased  to  demonstrate  this  fine 
receiver  for  you.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
below  f(V  literature  describing  this 
and  many  other  RCA  Victor  radio 
receivers. 

•"  victrola"— T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


MAIl  COUrON  FOR  MORE  DnAllED  INFORMATION 


E^ducalkmal  Services,  Dept.I33-AA 
Radio  CorporatkM  of  America 
Camdea,  N.  J. 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
the  RCA  Victor  radio.  The  Livingston 
(Model  1R81). 


Name, 


School. 

Street- 


I  City _ State _  I 

I _ J 


THE 

TIEGS- 

ADAMS 

SOCIAL 

STUDIES 

SERIES 


Announcing  Three  ^ew  Titles! 

YOUR  COUNTRY  AND  THE  WORLD,  Book 
Seven  (by  Robert  M.  Glendinning)  weaves 
history  and  geography  to  help  pupils  under¬ 
stand  America  and  its  relationships  with  other 
nations.  Emphasis  on  natural  resources  and 
trade.  Extensive  map  program. 

YOUR  COUNTRY'S  STORY,  Book  Eight  (by 
Margaret  Mackey)  is  a  chronological  history 
of  the  United  States  that  dramatizes  our 
struggle  to  achieve  our  ideals.  Stresses  the 
maintenance  of  a  responsible  democracy 
through  the  efforts  of  well-informed  citizens. 

YOUR  LIFE  AS  A  CITIZEN,  Book  Nine  (by 
Harriet  Fullen  Smith)  gives  young  people  an 
understanding  of  the  government  and  ideals 
of  our  country,  and  inspires  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  fundamental  activities  of  good 
citizenship. 

W rite  today  for  more  information. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


72  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  11 


SOMETHING  NEW  HAS  BEEN  ADDED  TO  THE 
MOST  WIDELY  USED  ENGLISH  SERIES  IN  AMERICA! 


Second  ^dUk 


%on 

Stoddard  -  Bailey  •  Lewiti 

Textbooks  for  Grades  3  through  8 
(textbook  in  workbook  form  for  Grade  1  or  2) 

A  completely  new  Workbook  for  each  grade 
Teacher’s  Guides  Teacher’s  Keys 

The  outstanding  improvement  in  the  SECOND  EDITION  of  this  widely  used 
ENGLISH  series  has  to  do  with  vocabulary:  the  vocabulary  used  is  largely  the 
child’s  working  vocabulary  developed  through  his  basic  reading  program.  The 
unique  vocabulary  list  was  compiled  after  analysis  of  eight  major  series  of  basic 
readers.  The  vocabulary  on  which  each  of  the  books  is  based  is  the  vocabulary 
known  to  the  child  through  his  reading  program  in  the  preceding  grades.  All  the 
fine  features  which  made  possible  a  complete,  well-rounded  language  program 
in  the  original  edition  are  retained  in  the  SECOND  EDITION. 

American  Book  Company  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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OVR  ISEW  HOME 


COME  TO  CALL 


LEGISLATION 


STATE  AID 


RETIREMENT 


WORK  FOR  ALL 


NJEA  is  in  its  new  home.  Our  actual  moving  and  setting  up  shop  in  our  new 
Headquarters  was  the  most  exciting  event  of  December,  1951.  We  are  anxious  that 
you  know  we  have  moved  and  come  vi>:t  your  professional  home  whenever  you  are 
in  Trenton. 

Our  new  Headquarters  seems  even  better,  now  we  have  moved  in,  than  our  fondest 
hopes.  The  building  is  almost  perfect  for  our  purposes  and  the  Headquarters  Furnishing 
Committee  has  done  a  grand  job  on  such  matters  as  the  lighting  and  carpets,  the  few 
necessary  structural  changes,  the  inevitable  repainting  of  walls,  and  the  purchase  of 
furniture  to  supplement  what  we  already  owned.  All  this  was  done  with  the  greatest 
economy  and  within  the  budget  voted  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  this  purpose.  We 
were  materially  aided  by — and  are  lastingly  grateful  for — the  many  generous  gifts  from 
dozens  of  county  and  local  and  affiliated  associations. 

Your  new  professional  home  should  make  you  feel  very  proud.  Let  me  repeat 
my  invitation  for  every  member  of  the  NJEA  to  visit  it,  and  use  it,  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

The  Legislative  Program  outlined  on  page  159  is  an  ambitious  one.  It  lists 
fourteen  legislative  proposals  at  the  State  level  and  two  national  measures  which 
we  shall  ask  New  Jersey  congressmen  to  support.  These  measures  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  principle  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  and  Executive  Committee.  Our  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee  and  our  professional  staff  will  now  do  their  best  to  have  bills 
drafted,  introduced,  and  enacted  into  law. 

The  program  is  not  as  concrete  as  we  might  wish  on  two  important  items.  One 
is  State  Aid.  Until  the  State  School  Aid  Commission,  headed  by  Leonard  E.  Best, 
reports,  no  one  knows  exactly  what  the  final  legislative  proposals  on  State  Aid  and 
Taxation  will  be.  As  soon  as  the  Commission  report  is  available,  however,  it  will 
be  carefully  studied;  information  on  it  will  be  widely  distributed,  and  the  NJEA  will 
press,  with  all  its  force,  for  a  substantial  increase  in  State  School  Aid  this  year. 

Let  me  repeat  that  nothing  in  our  Legislative  Program  compares  in  importance 
with  State  School  Aid.  In  hundreds  of  school  districts  costs  are  mounting,  and  the 
maintenance  of  educational  standards — to  say  nothing  of  their  improvement — depends 
on  a  broader  tax  base  with  reasonable  State  support.  This  applies  to  salary  schedules, 
class  size,  adequate  buildings,  school  supplies,  and  hundreds  of  other  aspects  of  our 
professional  lives.  On  increased  State  Aid,  also,  depend  such  other  legislative  proposals 
as  the  state-wide  minimum  salary  schedule  and  pension  liberalization. 

There  is  no  specific  proposal  in  our  Legislative  Program  for  the  35-year,  half-pay 
retirement  in  which  so  many  of  our  teachers  are  vitally  interested.  That  is  because 
specific  legislative  proposals  are  not  yet  drafted  and  ready,  together  with  the  cost 
studies  which  are  essential  for  serious  legislative  consideration.  I  can  assure  you, 
however,  that  this  will  be  the  first  order  of  business  for  our  new  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee.  If  at  all  possible,  a  bill  will  be  introduced,  once  its  details  are  worked  out 
and  approved  by  the  Delegate  Assembly,  and  the  facts  to  support  it  are  known.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  such  extensive  liberalization  of  our 
retirement  system  depends  upon  a  state  aid-tax  program,  and  what  we  do  in  that 
field  brings  pension  liberalization  nearer. 

Finally  let  us  recognize  that  the  success  of  every  item  on  the  Legislative  Program 
depends  on  wholehearted  support  by  all  the  teachers.  Our  staff  and  our  Legislative 
Committee  can  merely  spearhead  the  combined  efforts  of  all  of  us.  We  are  often 
asked  why  NJEA  does  not  employ  a  high-priced  lobbyist  or  set  up  some  kind  of 
“slush  fund”  to  advance  its  legislative  program.  Our  answer  is  that,  if  our  program 
is  right  and  good,  and  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  all  the  teachers,  it  has  a 
strength  no  money  can  buy.  Measures  lacking  those  advantages  should  not  be  part 
of  our  program.  To  be  effective,  however,  our  membership  must  be  both  informed 
and  vocal.  To  help  you  be  both  is  the  purpose  of  the  summary  tp  which  I  direct 
your  attention. 

President. 
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Hooray!  NJEA  Has  Moved 


Here  is  the  photographic  evidence 
the  NJEA  is  operating  in  its  new  Head¬ 
quarters  Bldg,  at  180  W.  State  Street, 
Trenton.  The  moving  took  place  on 
November  28-29,  and  within  a  few  days 


the  staff  was  operating  at  full  efficiency 
in  the  new  offices. 

Only  one  mishap  marred  the  mov¬ 
ing.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  in  the  new  headquarters 


In  the  Executive  Secretary’s  new  office,  formerly  the  sui^rch,  a  telephone 
call  interrupts  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp  in  a  conference  over  NJEA  enrollment  with 
Mrs.  Beverly  Willever,  the  Association  bookkeeper. 


This  is  the  reception  room  in  the  new  headquarters.  Here  “Betty”  Owen, 
Office  Manager  and  Secretary  to  Dr.  Hipp,  shares  desk  space  and  reception  duties 
with  Mary  Wyrough,  secretary  to  the  ^itor  of  the  Review. 


was  scheduled  for  December  14,  the 
night  of  the  big  storm  and  traffic-jam. 
Not  even  a  quorum  of  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  members  managed  to  reach  the 
new  building  and  the  meeting  could 
not  be  held.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
staff  was  unable  to  leave,  and  ate  the 
dinners  which  had  been  ordered  for 
their  employers. 

Inability  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  meet  has  delayed  until  January 
formal  approval  of  Committee  appoint¬ 
ments  and  action  on  significant  reports 
by  the  Elections  and  the  Pension  Policy 
Committees. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Review,  President 
Stover  comments  on  the  new  building, 
and  on  page  164  are  facts  about  it 
which  you  may  want  to  know. 

Gifts  from  county  and  local  associa¬ 
tions  toward  the  new  Headquarters 
continue  to  pour  in.  Not  previously 
reported  in  the  Review  are  $200  from 
the  Camden  Teachers  Association ;  $100 
from  the  Passaic  (City)  Association; 
$100  from  the  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  Association;  $50  from  the 
Burlington  County  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  $10  from  the  Springfield 
Teachers  Association. 

These,  and  gifts  previously  acknowl¬ 
edged,  have  aided  greatly  in  making 
the  new  building  a  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  professional  home  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  the  moment  it  opened. 


Large  City  Associations 

Talk  Over  Problems 

About  60  representatives  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  teacher  organizations  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  larger  cities  held  a  conference 
in  Newark  on  December  1  under  the 
auspices  of  the  NJEA.  This  was  de¬ 
signed  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  sponsored  by  NJEA  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  local  associations  with 
similar  problems. 

The  object  was  to  pool  their  com¬ 
mon  experiences  and  to  establish  closer 
working  relations  between  the  city  as¬ 
sociations  and  NJEA.  William  R. 
Stover,  NJEA  president,  presided. 

Among  the  specific  topics  were  local 
dues  and  budgets,  publications  and 
public  relations  programs,  local  State 
Aid  campaigns,  local  salary  move¬ 
ments,  attitude  toward  “fringe  bene¬ 
fits,”  and  the  use  of  an  Association 
headquarters.  Those  attending  the 
meeting  paid  visits  to  the  Newark 
Teachers  Association  headquarters. 
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By  MRS.  EDWARD  L.  BROTHERS 

Wall  Township  Central  School 


SHE  was  a  little  wisp  of  a  woman, 
“pushin'  sixty”  but  her  eyes  were 


young  and  as  blue  as  the  lakes  of 
Killarney.  She  was  dusting  the  chairs 
in  the  office  of  the  8th  St.  School  when 
the  principal  gave  her  a  pleasant 
"Good  morning.” 

Y ou’ll  please  be  excusin’  me,  Mr, 
Harding.  I  didn’t  get  a  chance  to 
dust  your  office  until  just  new.  I  was 
kept  from  my  work  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  by  that  woman  who’s  always 
around  here  with  some  complaint  about 
the  Way  the  teacher  treats  her  child. 

What’s  that?  The  boy’s  name  is 
Peter?  Yes,  that’s  the  one. 

_  You’re  glad  that  you  had  to  leave 
early?  I  don’t  blame  you  none,  Mr. 
Harding,  nor  his  teacher  either,  so, 
since  you  were  all  at  a  meetin’  and 
she^' couldn’t  find  no  one  else,  she 
cornered  me  and  began  to  try  to  tell 
me  what  the  kid  said  the  teacher  did. 

What  did  he  say  this  time?  1  don’t 
know.  1  didn’t  give  her  no  chance  to 
tell  me  and  if  that  didn’t  burn  the  little 
brat  up!  He  was  standin'  there,  all 
ears,'  waitin’,  but,  before  she  could 
get  the  words  out  of  her  moi/th,  1  sez, 
“You  ain’t  talkin’  to  no  teacher  now. 
lady,  you're  talkin’  to  Katie  Mullin 
who  won’t  listen  to  no  talk  against  a 


a  little  about  child  psychology  so  that 
I  could  have  given  ’em  a  better  bringin’ 
up. 

“And  what,  may  I  ask,”  sez  I,  “do 
you  call  a  better  bringin*  up?  Cornin’ 
around  here,  day  after  day,  complain¬ 
in’  about  what  your  kid  sez  the  teacher 
did?  Maybe  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that  every  one  of  them  teachers  has 
close  to  forty  kids  to  look  after,  and, 
if  you  ask  me,  they  ain’t  doin’  such  a 
bad  job,  showin’  ’em  movies,  givin’ 
’em  parties,  takin’  ’em  on  trips  and 
tryin*  to  teach  ’em  somethin’  besides. 
Then  if  one  teacher  happens  to  look 
crooked  at  your  kid  you’re  here 
gripin’.  Now  you’re  even  tryin’  to 
tell  me  that  I  didn’t  know  how  to 
bring  up  my  children.” 

I  didn’t  need  to  read  it  in  books  to 
know  that  children  naturally  don’t  like 
studyin’  so  they  gripe  about  the 
teacher,  but  I  knew  enough  not  to 
believe  every  story  a  kid  make  up. 


teacher.  I’ve  scrubbed  and  cleaned 
around  here  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
and  there  ain’t  one  of  the  teachers,  nor 
the  mister  himself,  but  what  always 
treats  me  right.” 

Then  she  sez  that  she  wasn’t  sayin’ 
nothin’  against  no-one,  only  the  teacher 
don’t  treat  her  child  accordin’  to  some 
rules  in  a  book  she  was  readin*. 

I  TOLD  her  that  I  didn’t  know  nothin’ 
about  rules  written  in  books  about 
bringin’  up  children,  but  I  bore  and 
rais^  eight,  God  love  ’em,  and  when 
they  was  little  I  always  had  a  baby  in 
my  arms,  and.  after  Tim  died,  God 
rest  him,  I  had  to  go  to  work  so  they 
could  have  a  decent  education  and  that 
left  me  no  time  to  run  to  the  school 
and  tell  the  teachers  how  they  should 
teach  my  children. 

She  said  that  she  wasn’t  tryin’  to 
tell  the  teachers  how  to  teach  only 
that  the  methods  they  was  usin’  was 
thwartin’  her  child’s  personality. 

I  told  her  that  I  took  care  of  the 
personality  of  eight  of  ’em  with  the 
back  of  me  hand,  if  necessary,  and 
with  the  warnin’  that  if  they  got  into 
trouble  at  school,  they’d  find  more 
trouble  when  they  got  home. 

So  she  sez  that  it  was  really  too  bad 
for  my  children  that  I  hadn’t  known 


IflD  SHE  tell  me  that  Peter  never 
makes  up  stories?  That  she  did,  Mr. 
Harding,  and  when  I  laughed  at  that, 
she  said  she  was  goin’  to  have  her 
husband  complain  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  that  I  was  very  rude  to  her. 

So  I  sez,  “Go  ahead,  only  be  sure 
that  he’s  able  to  defend  himself,  as  the 
Mayor  is  just  after  appointin’  Young 
Tim  to  the  Board!”  You  know,  Mr. 
Harding,  my  oldest  boy,  the  one  that’s 
the  Judge,  and  Young  Tim’s  just  like 
his  father  was,  he’ll  fight  at  me  drop 
of  a  hat 

How  did  she  re-act  to  that?  It  took 
the  wind  out  of  her  sails  for  a  minute 
or  two  and  she  sez  she  was  surprised 
that  my  children  would  want  me  to  go 
on  workin’. 

“Don’t  you  worry  none,"  sez  I, 
“about  me  workin’  here,  there’s  not 
one  of  the  eight  but  what  wants  me  to 
slop.”  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that, 
Mr.  Harding.  Why,  even  Joe,  you 
know,  my  youngest,  God  spare  him, 
writes  from  Korea  that  I  should  take 
it  easy,  but,  Francis,  you  remember 
him  too,  Mr.  Harding,  he’s  next  to  the 
oldest,  the  one  that’s  the  doctor,  says 
it’s  alright  for  me  to  go  on  workin’  as 
it  takes  my  mind  off  the  worry  about 
Joe  that’s  tearin’  the  heart  out  of  me. 
But,  there,  Mr.  Harding,- 1  shouldn’t  be 
burdenin’  you  with  my  troubles,  you’ve 
got  plenty  of  your  own. 


1  ou’re  thankin’. me  for  speakin*  up 
to  her?  No  need  your  doin’  that,  Mr. 
(Continued  on  Page  165) 
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and 


New  Jersey  Teachers’  Salaries 


A  NUMBER  of  factors  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  the  salary 
status  of  New  Jersey  teachers.  The 
standard  of  living  to  which  a  teacher 
is  entitled,  the  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  salaries  being  paid  in  other 
professions,  the  ability  of  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  increase  salaries — all  these  are 
important.  Another  important  determi¬ 
nant  is  cost  of  living. 

C!OST  OF  LIVING  TRENDS 

Table  1  shows  what  has  happened 
to  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Jersey  since 
1939.  Column  2  contains  the  cost  of 
living  indices  for  the  school  years  from 
1939-40  to  1950-51.  Column  3  in  Table 
1  indicates  the  diminishing  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  New  Jersey  dollar 
from  1939-40  to  1950-51.  In  June. 
1939,  a  New  Jersey  dollar  was  worth 
100  cents.  In  1950-51  the  dollar  was 
worth  only  53.2  cents;  it  could  pur¬ 
chase  about  one-half  of  what  it  was 
able  to  buy  in  1939. 

The  data  in  Table  2  point  out  in 
clear-cut  manner  die  impact  of  infla¬ 
tion  in  Post-World  War  II  New  Jersey. 
Since  February  1950  the  New  Jersey 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  climbed 
steadily  until  in  June  1951  it  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  193 — ^which  was  93 
percent  above  a  1939  base  and  12.2 
percent  above  the  February  1950  point. 


A  condensation  of  a  study  recently  completed 
by  the  NJEA  Research  Division 


Cost  of  Living  Up  Again 

A  new  report  on  Consumer  Prices 
in  New  Jersey  shows  that  the  cost 
of  living  reached  a  new  all-time  high 
in  October.  It  was  94.7  above  the 
June  1939  level.  The  October  index, 
in  other  words  was  194.7,  and  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  was 
down  to  51.4  cents. 


Table  1 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  COST  OF  LIVING 
CHANGES  IN  NEW  JERSEY  • 


With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  people  rushed  to  purchase 
goods  which  they  thought  would  be¬ 
come  scarce,  thus  driving  prices  up¬ 
wards.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  existing  price  level  will  fall — it  is 
more  apt  to  climb. 

TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

Table  3  shows  that  for  the  past 
eleven  \ears  the  average  salary  of  the 
New  Jersey  teacher  has  lagged  behind 
prices.  Whereas  the  average  teacher’s 
salarv  increased  by  69  percent  from 
1939-40  to  1950-51,  the  N.  J.  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index  climbed  85.5  per¬ 
cent  for  the  same  time  interval. 

The  lag  in  the  average  salary  paid 
New  Jersey  teachers  was  particularly 
apparent  during  the  years  of  World 
War  II.  With  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  the  average  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
er’s  salary  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
catch  up  to  the  cost  of  living  index. 


•  The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  issues  bi-monthly  a 
publication  entitled  Consumer  Prices  in  New 
Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  Consumer  Price 
Index  measures  changes  in  the  budget  of  the 
average  New  Jersey  family  of  four  persons 
The  goods  and  services  included  in  the 
budget  are:  food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel  and 
light,  furniture  and  house  furnishings,  and 
miscellaneous  necessities  (i.e.  expenditures 
for  medical  bills,  transportation,  entertain¬ 
ment,  automobile,  tobacco,  cleaning  supplies, 
barber  and  beauty  parlor  work,  toilet  articles 
and  preparations). 

The  cost  of  the  above  budget  was  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  average  New  Jersey  family  in 
June,  1939.  Cost  studies  have  been  made 
every  two  months  since  that  time.  The  cost 
of  the  family  budget  obtained  is  then  com¬ 
pared  with  the  June,  1939,  cost.  In  this 
manner  relative  changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
budget  are  measured. 


School  Year 
(Sept.-AuB.) 

Average  Annual  Coat 
of  Living  Index 
(June  1939  =  1001 

Purchasing  Value  of 
New  Jersey  Dollar 
(Cents) 

1 

2 

3 

1939-40 

101.4 

98.6 

1940-41 

105.9 

94.6 

194142 

120.3 

83.2 

1942-43 

129.3 

773 

1943-44 

132.6 

75.4 

1944-45 

137.1 

72.9 

1945-46 

14.3.9 

69.6 

1946-47 

161.5 

62.0 

1947-48 

177.7 

56.3 

1948-49 

180.0 

55.9 

1949-50 

175.0 

57.1 

1950-51 

188.1 

533 

Table  2 

POST-WORLD 

WAR  11 

CHANGES  IN 

NEW  JERSEY 

COST  OF  LIVING  INDEX 

b  i 

6  7 

fl 

is  "8 

d  K  il 

S 

c  *0  m 

eaS 

U  9  O 

S  c 

Sssl 

Period 

kbIS 

£ua£ 

June  1939 

100 

August  1945 

139 

-f39.6 

August  1948 

186 

-f333 

February  1950 

172 

■  —  7.5 

June  1951 

193 

-fl23 

Table 

8.  INCREASE  IN  THE  AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
TEACHER  COMPARED  WITH  COST  OF  LIVING  INCREASES 

N.  J. 

Teacher  Average 

Salary 

N.  J.  Average  Annual  Consumer  Price 
Index.  (School  Year) 

Year 

Average 

Salary 

Percent'  of 
Increase 

Over  1939-40 

N.  J.  Consumer 
Price  Index 

1  Percent  of 
Increase 
Over  1939-49 

1939-40 

$2101 

101.4 

1940-41 

2123 

1.6 

105.9 

44 

1941-42 

2185 

4.0 

120.3 

18.6 

1942-43 

2206 

5.0 

1293 

273 

1943-44 

2297 

9.3 

132.6 

30.8 

194445 

2447 

•  16.5 

137.1 

353 

1945-46 

2557 

21,7 

143.9 

41.9 

1946-47 

2745 

30.6 

161.5 

59.3 

1947-48 

3000 

42.8 

177.7 

753 

1948-49 

3263 

553 

180.0 

773 

1949-50 

3416 

62.6 

175.0 

72.6 

1950-51 

3550* 

69.0 

188.1 

853 

*  Estimated  hr  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Research  Division. 
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With  the  advent  of  the  Korean  War, 
teachers’  salaries  lost  nound  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  up  wim  living  costs. 
Table  3  shows  that  while  the  average 
•alary  went  from  $3416  in  1949-50  to 
$3550  in  1950-51 — a  gain  of  3.9  pw- 
cent — the  New  Jersey  Consumer  Price 
Index  climbed  from  175.0  to  188.1 — 
a  gain  of  7.5  percent 

REAL,  SALARY 

Another  way  to  show  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  teacher  salaries  to  living  costs 
b  to  determine  what  b  called  the  real 
salaries  of  teachers.  A  teacher  whose 
salary  in  1939-40  was  $2000  and  whose 
1951-52  salary  is  $3800  has  had  an 
increase  of  $1800  providing  the  cost 
of  living  has  remained  constant  over 
that  period  of  time.  If  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  90  percent  (as  it 
has)  from  1939  to  1951,  the  teacher 
has  received  no  real  increase  in  sal¬ 
ary.  In  other  words,  thb  teacher’s 
$^00  salary  in  1951  wUl  buy  no  more 
goods  and  services  in  the  1951  New 
Jersey  economy  than  his  1939  salary 
of  $2,000  was  able  to  purchase  in  the 
1939  market.  If  the  teacher’s  salary 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost 
of  living,  his  real  salary  in  1951  will 
be  less  in  purchasing  power  than  his 
1939  actual  salary. 

Table  4  shows  for  an  eleven  year 
period — 1939-51 — the  average  real 
salary  of  the  New  Jersey  teacher.  The 
New  Jersey  teacher’s  average  salary 
in  1950-51  of  $3550  b  worth  only 
$1887  in  terms  of  1939  purchasing 
power.  In  other  words  the  1950-51 
average  real  salary  is  $185  less  than 
the  average  real  salary  for  1939-40. 

TAKE-HOME  SALARY 

The  New  Jersey  teacher  does  not 
home  hb  entire  contractual 
salary.  On  the  contrary,  suable  de¬ 
ductions  are  made.  These  deductions 


Table  4 

NEW  JERSEY  AVERAGE  REAL 
SALARIES,  1939-1950 


consist  for  the  most  part  of  Federal 
income  tax  payments  and  contribu¬ 
tions  into  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  It  may  be  argued  that 
Pension  Fund  deductions  should  not 
be  considered  when  determining  take- 
home  pay.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  teacher  does  not  actually  have 
the  use  of  the  Pension  Fund  deduc¬ 
tions — he  is  not  able  to  take  the  de¬ 
ductions  home  with  him  at  a  time 
when  living  costs  are  at  their  highest 

Table  5  shows  that  in  1939  the  New 
Jersey  teacher  (no  dependents)  earn¬ 
ing  the  state  average  salary  of  $2101 
paid  a  modest  federal  income  tax  of 
$25.64.  This  sum  combined  vrith  hb 
Pension  Fund  deduction  of  $100.85 
netted  him  an  average  take-home  salary 
of  $1974.51  which  represented  94  per¬ 
cent  of  his  average  contractual  salary 
of  $2101. 

By  contrast  the  New  Jersey  teacher 
earning  the  State  average  salary  of 
$3550  in  September  1950  was  con¬ 
tributing  at  an  annual  rate  into  hb 


retirement  fund  the  sum  of  $215.38. 
T^  assumes  that  the  teacher  b  con¬ 
tributing  at  the  average  rate  of  con¬ 
tribution.  The  same  teacher  was  pay¬ 
ing  a  Federal  income  tax  at  the  annniil 
rate  of  $467.12.  Hb  total  deductions 
in  ^  September  1950  were,  therefore, 
being  made  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$682.50.  Thb  left  him  with  a  “take- 
home”  pay  of  $2867.50  annually. 
“take-home”  pay  was  80  per  cent  of 
the  average  salary  of  $3550. 

In  February  1951  the  teacher  was 
paying  a  Federal  income  tax  at  an 
annual  rate  18  per  cent  higher  than  he 
paid  in  September  1950.  Hb  take- 
nome  salary  was  reduced  to  $2803.72; 
hb  take-home  salary  dropped  to  79 
per  cent  of  contractual  average  salary. 
Beginning  November  1,  1951  the 
teacher’s  Federal  income  tax  payment 
will  become  11  per  cent  higher  than 
he  paid  on  February  1,  1951.  Take- 
bome  salary  will  become  $2933.19,  or 
only  78  per  cent  of  the  contractual 
average  salary. 

Table  6  indicates  that  the  New 
Jersey  teacher  earning  the  average 
salary  of  $2101  in  1939  could  count 
on  a  real  average  salary  of  $1945.33 
which  represent^  92.6  per  cent  of  hb 
average  contractual  salary.  EJeven 
years  later,  in  September  1950,  the 
average  real  salary  had  declin^  to 
45.6  per  cent  of  the  average  contrac¬ 
tual  salary.  In  December  1951  the 
average  real  take-home  salary  will  drop 
to  $1528 — 41  per  cent  of  the  $3750 
actual  average  salary.  These  facts 
should  be  considered  in  making  de- 
cbions  on  teacher  salary  changes  for 
1952-53. 


Yale  University  has  boosted  tuition 
and  living  costs  for  its  students. 
Tuition  will  now  be  $800 — it  was  $600 
plus  $50  fees — and  for  $1600  wearers 
of  tbe  blue  get  room,  board,  tuition, 
gymnasium,  health,  accident  insur¬ 
ance,  laboratory  and  graduation  fees. 


Table  6.  TAKE-HOME  SALARY  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  TEACHER  WITH 
NO  DEPENDENTS 


Year 

S<aS 

Ave 

Sail 

ico: 

Col. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1939-40 

$2101 

101.4 

$2072 

1940-41 

2123 

105.9 

2005 

1941-42 

2185 

120.3 

1816 

1942-43 

2206 

129.3 

1706 

1943-44 

2297 

132.6 

1732 

1944-45 

2447 

137.1 

1785 

1945-46 

2557 

143.9 

1777 

1946-47 

2745 

161.5 

1700 

1947-48 

3000 

177.7. 

1688 

1948-49 

3263 

180.0 

1813 

1949-50 

3416 

175.0 

1952 

1950-51 

3550 

188.1 

1887 

Date 

Averaae 

Contractual 

Salary 

Annual 

Federal 

Income 

Tax 

Retirement 

Fund 

Deduction 

Total 

Deductions 

Averaae 

Take-Home 

Pay 

Take-Home 
Pay  as 
Percent  of 
Ayeraae 
Salary 

September  1939 

$2101 

$  25.64 

$100A5 

$126.49 

$1974.51 

94.0 

September  1950 

3550 

467.12 

215J8 

682.50 

2867.50 

80.0 

February  1951 

3550 

530.90 

215.38 

746.28 

2803.72 

79.0 

December  1951 

3750 

589.30 

227.51 

816.81 

2933.19 

78.2 

Table  6.  AVERAGE  REAL  TAKE-HOME  SALARY  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  TEACHER 


Year 

Averase 

Contractual 

Salary 

Average 
Take-Home 
Salary  of 

N.  J.  Teacher 

Average  Real 
Take-Home 
Salary  of 

N.  J.  Teacher 

Take-Home  Salary 
as  a  Percent  of 
contractual  Salary 
(Col.  4  Div.  Col.  3) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

September  1939 

$2101 

$1975 

$1945 

92.6 

September  1950 

3550 

2867 

1604 

45.2 

December  1951 

3750 

2933 

1528 

40.7 
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How  We  Tell  A  Parent . . . 


And  How  The  Parents  Tell  Us 


By  JOHN  E.  TROWBRIDGE 

Cranbory 

WE  HAVE  just  completed  our  first 
schoolwide  series  of  individual  con¬ 
ferences  between  parents  and  teachers 
in  Cranbury  School.  This  is  a  nar¬ 
rative  report  of  the  starting  of  this 
conference  system  in  our  own  de- 
mentary  school. 

If  you,  Reader,  are  looking  for  data 
on  how  well  the  system  works  once 
it  is  started,  go  ask  Charlie  Thompson 
over  at  Little  Silver,  whose  school  has 
been  conducting  parent-teacher  con¬ 
ferences  for  15  or  20  years.  Or  if 
you  are  seeking  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  philosophy  back  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  or  of  principles  generally  ap¬ 
plicable  in  working  out  such  a  system, 
read  the  forthcoming  bulletin  of  the 
State  Department  of  Eklucation  on 
Parent-Teacher  Conferences  (Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Bulletin  Number  15) .  And 
if  you  believe  that  what  we  did  in 
Cranbury  won’t  necessarily  work  in 
your  community,  why,  you’re  right; 
but  then,  some  of  the  things  which 
worked  for  us  might  work  for  you, 
too. 

Interest  in  the  individual  confer¬ 
ence  idea,  which  had  been  simmering 
in  Cranbury  for  several  years,  came 
to  a  boil  in  the  middle  of  last  year 
with  a  proposal  in  teachers’  meeting 
that  we  try  the  conference  method  of 
reports.  Faculty  opinion  ranged  from 
enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  idea  to 
hesitating  acquiescence — there  was  no 
outright  opposition.  The  principal  took 
the  proposal  to  the  school  board  and 
Secured  approval  for  an  experimental 
run  of  conferences  with  one  grade  last 
spring.  The  fourth  grade  was  chosen 
as  the  trial-run  group,  chiefly  because 
that  grade  had  at  the  time  the  larg¬ 
est  enrollment  in  the  school,  and  we 
believed  that  use  of  the  largest  grade 
would  best  point  up  the  administrative 
problems  which  would  arise. 

SPRING  TBY-OCT 

Using  in  general  the  same  pro¬ 
cedures  we  us^  again  this  fall,  which 
will  be  described  below,  we  ran  the 
fourth  grade  conferences  in  May  of 
1951,  and  learned  a  number  of  things, 
among  them:  that  parents  generally 
liked  the  idea;  that  such  conferences 
required  much  more  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  teacher  than  report  cards; 
that  care  must  be  exercised  in  sched¬ 
uling  conferences  to  suit  the  parents’ 


Parent* 

were 

interested. 


domestic  and  working  situations;  and 
that  a  “get-acquahit<^  and  planning** 
conference  early  in  the  faU  would  add 
much  value  to  the  late-in-the-year  “sum¬ 
mary”  conference,  such  as  the  trial 
fourth  grade  conferences  necessarily 
were. 

After  the  spring  conferences  a  teach¬ 
ers’  meeting  was  held,  in  which  the 
fourth  grade  teacher  commented  on 
techniques  which  had  worked  and 
those  which  had  not.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  entire  school  should  aim 
for  a  series  of  conferences  early  in 
October. 

WRITTEN  REPORTS,  TOO 

The  first  item  in  our  fall  prepara¬ 
tion  was  to  get  school  board  approval 
again.  On  the  basis  of  the  spring 
trial  run  the  board  approved  two 
series  of  conferences  for  the  entire 
school,  one  to  be  held  in  the  fall  and 
the  other  in  the  spring.  Between  the 
conference  periods  two  written  reports 
were  to  go  home  for  upper  grade 
children,  and  one  or  none  for  lower 
grade  children,  according  to  our  pre¬ 
vious  marking  period  practice;  also 
there  was  to  be  a  written  report  of 
grade  placement  for  each  child  at  the 
year’s  end  and  for  any  child  transfer¬ 
ring  from  our  school.  The  board  ap¬ 
proved  the  release  of  classes  for  three 
afternoons  for  each  series  of  confer¬ 
ences. 

Meanwhile  the  teachers  started  read¬ 
ing  publications  on  the  conference  idea 
— of  which  we  found  the  tentative  draft 
of  the  aforesaid  Bulletin  15  the  most 
practically  helpful  We  also  made  in¬ 
quiries  among  our  friends  who  had 
tried  out  the  system.  One  neighbor. 


Tillie  Davison,  who  teaches  good  kin¬ 
dergarten  in  Jamesburg,  gave  us  a 
most  practical  suggestion,  for  which 
we  were  all  most  grateful  during  the 
conferences:  to  schedule  the  confer¬ 
ences  with  a  week-end  intervening  in 
the  middle,  to  allow  for  a  ne^ed 
“break”  in  the  nerve  strain.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  and  one  teacher  in  our  scho<d, 
Isabella  Jansen,  had  conducted  con¬ 
ferences  in  Freehold  Township  School, 
and  had  suggestions  to  offer  from  their 
experience  there  as  to  records  needed 
and  conversational  gambits  to  attempt 
and  to  avoid. 

Starting  early  in  ffie  autumn  the 
teachers  kept  individual  folders  with 
characteristic  samplings  of  each  child’s 
written  worL  As  the  time  for  the 
conferences  approached,  the  teachers 
assembled  in  note  form,  usually  5x7 
cards,  information  about  each  child  for 
use  in  the  conferences. 

DRT-RVNS 

Then  Dorothea  Wein,  the  helping 
teacher,  and  the  principal,  start^  a 
series  of  “dry-run”  conferences  with 
the  teachers.  These  dry-runs,  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  spring  “trial-run” 
of  the  fourth  grade,  consisted  of  simu¬ 
lated  conferences,  about  real  children, 
the  principal  and  helping  teacher  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  the  conferring  parents. 
(Yes,  we  know  the  current  name  for 
that  sort  of  activity  is  “role-playing,” 
but  we  prefer  to  1m  a  bit  less  stylish 
and  call  it  a  dry-run.)  In  these  pre¬ 
tend-conferences  the  psuedo-parents 
were  deliberately  “difficult”:  question¬ 
ing  the  values  of  parts  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  program,  trying  to  lead  the  con¬ 
ference  astray  to  extraneous  items. 
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overrunning  conference  time,  and  pos¬ 
ing  for  the  conferring  teacher  any 
other  problems  of  conference  tech¬ 
niques  which  they  could  devilishly  con¬ 
trive.  At  the  end  of  each  d^-run 
conference,  the  teacher  concerned  and 
the  helping  teacher  and  principal  held 
an  inunediate  critique.  In  all  the  cases 
die  conferring  teacher  in  the  critique 
was  alertly  aware  of  the  points  in 
which  she  would  do  better  in  the  real 
conference. 


PHYSICAL  PLANNING 


CONFERENCE  SCHEDULES 


Meanwhile,  in  the  office,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  prepared  a  master  conference 
schedule  for  the  300  children  enrolled 
in  the  school.  They  came  from  182 
families,  of  whom  about  half  were 
within  walking  distance  of  the  school. 


Conferences  were  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Monday  after¬ 
noons,  from  1:00  to  3:40;  and  Tues¬ 
day  evening  from  7:00  to  9:00.  A 
few  conferences — six  in  all  for  the 
school — were  originally  scheduled  out¬ 
side  these  hours  by  particular  request 
of  either  a  parent  or  a  teacher.  Con¬ 
ferences  were  planned  to  run  15  min¬ 
utes,  with  a  five  minute  interchange 
period  between. 


The  master  schedule  itself  was  a 
cross-blocked  sheet,  each  vertical  col¬ 
umn  representing  the  conference 
schedule  of  one  teacher;  each  hori- 
sontal  row  representing  a  conference 
period  ihrougl^ut  the  school.  Pupils* 
names  were  entered  in  the  blocks  in 
aceordance  with  two  principles:  (1) 
Each  family  with  more  than  one  child 
in  school  had  a  consecutive  series  of 
conference  times,  so  that  no  parent 
was  originally  asked  to  make  two  trips 
to  school  or  to  wait  between  confer¬ 
ences.  (2)  Evening  appointments 
wore  reserved  for  parents  for  whom 
some  home  situation  made  an  after¬ 
noon  appointment  impossible  or  a  real 
hardship. 

We  then  sent  to  each  home  a  letter 
explaining  the  conference  plan,  ex¬ 
plaining  our  reasons  for  taking  the 
iniliative  in  setting  appointments,  and 
asking  that  requests  to  change  appoint¬ 
ment  times  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
We  enclosed  a  slip  setting  the  tenta¬ 
tive  conference  time  for  each  child  and 
asked  that  it  be  returned  approved 
or  with  request  for  change.  We  got 
excellent  home  cooperation;  less  than 
twenty  requests  for  change  came  back 
from  the  entire  parent  body.  They 
were  quite  easily  adjusted  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  everybody  by  reason  of 
an  occasional  open  period  on  most 
teachers’  schedules.  Two  requests  in¬ 
volving  more  than  one  child  per  family 
had  to  be  granted  by  separate  appoint¬ 
ments,  requiring  multiple  trips  to 
■diool. 


A  couple  of  days  before  the  first 
conferences  we  organized  a  group  of 
volunteer  sixth  grade  girls  to  act  as 
ushers.  We  also  arranged  a  portion 
of  the  cheery  school  <^eteria  as  a 
waiting  room,  equipped  with  chairs 
and  current  magazines  for  the  uae 
of  parents  who  arrived  early.  The 
school  has  no  automatic  bell  system; 
one  of  the  ushers  was  appointed  to 
ring  the  bells  which  signalled  the  start 
and  end  of  each  conference  period. 
Teachers  arranged  their  classrooms  at¬ 
tractively  for  use  as  conference  rooms. 
They  took  especial  pains  to  have  par¬ 
ents’  conference  chairs  placed  so  that 
no  one  faced  the  light,  and  so  parent 
and  teacher  were  in  a  visibly  equal 
situation — none  of  this  teacher  lectur¬ 
ing  parent  over  her  desk  front.  Most 
of  the  teachers  achieved  tete-a-tete  cozi¬ 
ness  by  importing  a  card  table  and 
talking  across  a  comer  of  it. 

Ushers  and  teachers  were  instructed 
that  the  fifteen  minute  conference 
period  was  to  be  held  inviolate — noth¬ 
ing  short  of  a  fire  would  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  intonating  a  conference. 

Then  came  Tnur^ay,  and  the 
parents.  Our  letter  of  invitation  had 
emphasized  that  both  parents  were  in¬ 
vited,  but  we  had  not  dared  hope  to 
see  as  many  fathers  as  came  Inurs- 
day;  about  one-third  of  our  con¬ 
ferees  that  day  were  fathers,  which 
we  thought  was  an  excellent  tura-out 
of  men  for  the  mid-aftemoon  of  a  work 
day.  The  proportion  of  men  was 
not  as  high  the  following  afternoons, 
but  rose  again  Tuesday  evening. 


TECHNIQUES  DIFFER 

What  took  place  in  the  conferences? 
No  two  of  them  were  exactly  alike. 
Some  parents  got  the  bit  between  their 
teeth  and  used  most  of  their  allotted 
quarter-hour  in  lecturing  the  teacher 
about  their  child’s  troubles;  some 
parents  were  so  reticent  that  the  most 
leading  encouragement  could  get  only 
monosyllabic  responses  from  them; 
some  teachers  talked  mostly  about  the 
academic  progress  of  the  child  and 


others  talked  mostly  about  the  child’s 
social  adjustment  Some  conferences 
by  mutual  agreement  were  held  almost 
exclusively  on  one  special  problem  or 
phase  of  the  child's  development;  oth¬ 
ers  covered  an  amazingly  wide  variety 
of  concerns  about  the  cffiild. 

But  there  were  points  in  common: 
Parents  were  almost  uniformly  con¬ 
siderate  in  being  punctual  for  appoint¬ 
ments.  In  most  cases  efforts  were 
made  by  all  conferees  to  have  a  give- 
and-take,  rather  than  a  one  sided  lec¬ 
ture.  Parents  expressed  pleasure  at 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  child’s  teacher,  and 
most  expressed  appreciation  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  teachers*  reports.  Teachers 
stated  similar  pleasure  in  their  better 
acquaintance  with  parents. 

No  conference  deteriorated  into  any¬ 
thing  remotely  resembling  a  jangle  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  parent  Indeed, 
there  was  only  one  conference  in  the 
school  report^  as  ‘‘disagreeable’*  by 
the  teacher  concerned,  and  even  that 
conference,  the  teacher  thought,  gave 
her  an  insight  into  the  child’s  behavior 
that  she  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 
(Doubtless  the  parent  concerned  be¬ 
lieved  that  she  got  some  insight  into 
the  school  that  she  had  not  previously 
had,  either!)  All  other  conferences 
were  reported  as  ranging  from  at¬ 
tentively  interested  to  jocularly  social 
in  tone. 

Now,  as  to  how  big  a  turn-out  we 
had,  that  strikes  us  as  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  part  of  our  story.  Of  182  families 
scheduled  for  conferences,  170  had 
father  or  mother  or  both  present  for 
the  first  agreed  appointment.  Ei^t 
more  have  had  conferences  since  the 
scheduled  time,  most  of  them  having 
missed  the  first  appointment  for  un¬ 
derstandable  reasons.  There  remain 
four  families  which  have  not  con¬ 
ferred  with  us.  The  mother  of  one 
of  these  four  says  she  is  coming  to 
see  us  soon  after  she  and  the  new 
baby  get  home  from  the  hospital.  We 
don’t  know  why  we  haven’t  seen  a 
representative  of  the  other  three  fam¬ 
ilies,  but  we  are  going  to  find  out. 


V 


J) 


4 
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Localized  Public  Relations 


The  New  Jebset  Education  Aaeoda- 
tion  operates  in  a  state  in  which 
hundreds  of  local  educational  groups 
exist  and  maintain  action  programs 
designed  constantly  to  improve  school- 
community  relations. 

The  strength  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  potency  with  which  local  associa¬ 
tions  carry  out  their  planned  pro¬ 
grams. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
State  Association  is  to  assist  local 
associations  in  becoming  more  ef¬ 
fective  units,  and  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  and  direction  of  progress  to 
obtain  accelerated  state-wide  advance¬ 
ment 

If  the  development  of  wholesome 
school-community  relations  is  not  the 
paramount  objective  of  each  local 
association,  at  least  it  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  success  in  almost  all 
other  endeavors  chiefly  depends. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  State 
Association,  since  its  own  strength  is 
supplied  by  well-nourished  local 
“grass  roots,”  is  wholly  justified  in 
offering  its  richer  facilities  and  re¬ 
sources  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
public  relations  of  local  units  more 
effective. 

THE  NEED 

Local  associations  want  good  public 
relations.  They  do  not  always  have  the 
“know-how”  to  achieve  them.  Prob¬ 
ably  every  teacher  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  satisfactory  relationships 
with  his  community.  Individual 
teachers,  working  alone,  often  attain 
them.  Other  teachers,  also  working 
alone,  undoubtedly  pull  down  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  the  satisfaction  which 
citizens  feel  toward  their  schools. 
Rarely  does  a  whole  staff,  united  as  fm 
association,  assume  the  responsibility 
of  adopting  instrumentalities  and 
techniques  to  accomplish  specific  de¬ 
sired  ends  in  the  field  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

The  public  relations  enterprises 
conunonly  undertaken  by  teacher 
groups  are  spasmodic,  intermittent,  and 
typically  directed  toward  the  passage 
of  specific  propositions  at  least  par¬ 
tially  of  benefit  to  themselves.  Rarely 
can  such  enterprises,  grouped  together, 
be  acknowledged  as  a  comprehensive 

Srogram.  Too  frequently  they  are  un- 
ermined  by  long  periods  of  inattention 
to  public  relations  details  and  by  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  areas  most  potent  in  creat¬ 
ing  permanent  appreciations  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding. 

There  is  need  for  a  continuous, 
never-ending  plan  of  public  relations 


A  Plan  Whereby  Local  Associations  Might 
Be  Helped  to: 

—  Place  abstract  conceptions  of  public  relations 
into  active  form. 

—  Evaluate  the  comprehensiveness  and  balance 
of  their  public  relations  program. 

—  Discover  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  their 
total  program. 

—  Find  and  use  appropriate  techniques  to  en¬ 
courage  good  relationships  in  neglected  areas. 

—  Appraise  continuously  the  effectiveness  of  its 
techniques  and  practices. 

—  Revise  practices  that  appraisal  shows  to  need 
adjustment. 


connecting  teachers,  pupils,  adminis¬ 
tration,  school  board,  parents,  citizens, 
and  a  composite  community.  Al¬ 
though  still  a  field  in  which  organized 
pioneering  is  needed,  a  much  greater 
knowledge  is  extant  in  this  field  than 
is  used. 

THE  PLAN 

When  the  time  is  ripe,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  State  Association  assign  one 
of  its  field  men  to  the  task  of  assist¬ 
ing  local  units  in  the  building  of  good 
programs  of  public  relations. 

It  is  suggested  that  machinery 
somewhat  similar  to  that  employed  by 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  High 
School  Evaluation  Committees  be  in¬ 
stituted.  It  will  be  recalled  that  high 
schools,  every  few  years,  ask  that  a 
committee  of  skilled  teachers  be  in¬ 
vited  to  spend  several  days  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  school  life,  leaving 
with  them  at  their  departure  a  list  of 
specific  recommendations  for  their 
guidance. 

Very  probably  a  plan  could  be  de¬ 
vised  whereby  a  local  association,  de¬ 
siring  help  with  its  public  relations 
program,  could  call  the  NJEA  public 
relations  field  man  and  ask  that  a 
survey  committee  confer  with  them, 
perhaps  over  several  days,  to  examine 
the  effectiveness  of  its  present  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  make  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  its  improvement  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  scope. 

Let  us  see  how  such  a  plan  might 
operate,  step  by  step: 

1.  Fairex  local  association  calls  the 
NJEA  field  man,  asking  that  a 
committee  visit  them  on  March  6 
and  7. 

2.  The  NJEA  localized  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
President,  considers  the  applica¬ 
tion  with  others,  and  approves  it 
and  the  dates. 


3.  The  NJEA  LPR  Committee  invites 
a  committee  of  six  teachers  from 
other  districts  in  the  State  to  per¬ 
form  the  task,  with  a  selected 
chairman. 

4.  The  study  committee  meets  in  the 
Fairex  School  on  the  morning  of 
March  6.  Teacher  leaders  have 
materials  present  showing  the  type 
of  community,  the  public  relations 
program  in  existence,  the  present 
“spirit”  prevailing  toward  the 
schools  (as  they  see  it),  and  other 
pertinent  data. 

5.  The  study  committee  organizes  for 
concentrated  attacks  upon  portions 
of  the  problem: 

a — Two  members  meet  with  pu¬ 
pils  and  try  to  discover  re¬ 
actions. 

b — ^Two  members  interview  lead¬ 
ing  citizens,  board  members, 
and  poll  neighborhood  opin¬ 
ion. 

c — ^Two  members  hold  meetings 
with  selected  groups  of  parents 
and  teachers. 

d — Opinionnaires  and  question¬ 
naires,  previously  prepared 
and  distributed,  are  returned 
and  considered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  evening, 
e — At  noon  of  the  second  day  the 
conunittee  reconvenes,  andyxes 
reports,  and  recommends  a 
comprehensive  program,  ct- 
bodying  revision  of  present 

{>ractice8,  coverage  of  neg- 
ected  areas,  and  specific  tech¬ 
niques  for  specific  purposes, 
f — ^The  rejmrt  is  rendered  to  the 
teachers  assembled,,  in  oral 
form,  with  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  is  no  rating, 
merely  recommendations,  .vrith 
reasons  underlying  them. 
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g — A  more  complete  written  re¬ 
port  is  sent  to  the  local  associa¬ 
tion  later. 

h — ^The  study  committee  may  be 
called  back  once  later,  after 
three  months  but  not  more 
than  six,  to  discuss  progress,  in 
one  evening  meeting. 

TYPES  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Study  Committee,  after  analyz¬ 
ing  opinionnaires,  interviewing  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  conferring  with  par¬ 
ents,  talking  with  administrators,  and 
obtaining  reactions  of  pupils,  conceiv¬ 
ably  could  make  such  reconunenda- 
tions  as: 

1.  More  news  articles  on  the  scholas¬ 
tic  achievements  of  pupils  (Par¬ 
ents  doubt  whether  children  are 
well  prepared) 

2.  Re-examination  of  homework  pol¬ 
icies  (Individual  teachers  seem 
unaware  of  what  other  teachers 
assign ) 

3.  Revision  of  rules  fqr  dances  and 
proms  (Parents  themselves  are 
alarmed  at  actions  permitted) 

4.  Attention  to  bus  problem 

5.  Unfair  and  unreasonable  punish¬ 
ments 

6.  Inflexible  rules 

7.  Failure  practices 

8.  Consultation  with  parent  groups 
preparatory  to  adoption  of  poli¬ 
cies 

9.  Parent  visitation 

10.  Types  of  programs  for  PTA’s 

11.  Services  to  adults,  to  meet  their 
needs 

12.  After-school  and  Saturday  rec¬ 
reational  needs  of  children 

13.  Bulletins  to  parents  on  school 
happenings  and  policies 

14.  Speakers’  bureau 

15.  Greater  participation  of  children 
in  civic  activities 

16.  Techniques  by  which  parents  can 
feel  a  greater  sense  of  participa¬ 
tion 

17.  In-service  programs  for  teachers 

18.  Attacks  on  pupil  vandalism  in 
community 

19.  Methods  of  informing  parents 
and  using  their  talents  in  im¬ 
proving  the  school 

20.  Report  cards 

21.  Parent-teacher  conferences 

22.  Class  teas 

23.  Counseling  services  to  parents 

24.  Home  vbits 

25.  Letters  of  commendation 

26.  Formation  of  advisory  commit¬ 
tees 

27.  Making  visitors  feel  welcome 

28.  Community  services  by  teachers 

29.  Helping  pupils  to  understand  ed¬ 
ucation 

30.  Helping  parents  in  their  problems 

31.  Machinery  for  analyzing  parent 
grievances 


This  proposal  was  developed 
last  year  by  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Robinson  as  a  member  of  the 
Long  Time  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee.  While  it  was  agreed  that 
NJEA  lacked  staff  and  resources 
to  launch  it  at  the  present  time, 
the  Committee  asked  that  it  be 
published  in  the  Review  as  a 
possible  future  activity  of  the 
Association  and  as  a  suggestion 
for  a  local  teacher  group. 


32.  Making  community  conscious  of 
the  school 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES 

1.  The  visiting  committee  members 
would  not  be  paid,  but  all  their 
costs  (transportation,  meals,  lodg¬ 
ing)  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  applying  association. 

2.  The  application  for  the  survey 
would  have  to  bear  the  approval 
of  the  local  board  of  education 
and  administrator. 

3.  All  preparatory  arrangements 
would  be  made  by  the  local  as¬ 
sociation  working  with  the  field 
representative,  who  would  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  each  survey. 

4.  Members  of  the  study  committee 
would  be  released  by  their  own 
boards,  with  pay,  to  perform  an 
educationally  valuable  service.  As 
far  as  possible  no  member  would 
be  asked  to  serve  on  more  than 
two  committees  in  any  one  year, 
once  as  a  member  and  once  as  a 
chairman. 

5.  All  reports  will  be  the  confidential 
property  of  the  local  association, 
which  may  use  the  reports  as  it 
sees  fit 

6.  The  NJEA  Localized  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  should  be  care¬ 


fully  selected,  with  each  member 
equipped  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
a  committee. 

7.  The  proCTam  should  not  go  into 
effect  fuU-blown.  A  few  pilot  in¬ 
vitations  should  be  accepted  first, 
while  refinement  of  techniques 
takes  place.  Probably,  in  the  first 
year,  fewer  than  five  communities 
should  be  studied,  with  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  constantly  revis¬ 
ing  its  procedures. 

8.  When  procedures  seem  to  be  click¬ 
ing  well,  a  booklet  descriptive  of 
the  projects,  perhaps  in  report 
form,  should  be  printed,  as  a 
guide  to  applying  schoob  and  to 
the  survey  committees. 

9.  Today  is  not  the  time  to  begin 
service.  The  short-handed  staff  is 
needed  for  immediate  problems 
caused  by  our  presently  unstable 
economy.  A  time  will  come,  how¬ 
ever,  with  salary  schedules  oper¬ 
ating  normally,  when  dividends 
will  accrue  from  concentration 
upon  an  enterprise  such  as  is 
described  herein. 

10.  This  type  of  service  is  certainly 
in  the  pioneering  area,  as  was 
our  salary  representation  a  few 
years  ago.  It  seems  certain  that, 
if  Association  progress  is  to  con¬ 
tinue,  attention  will  have  to  be 
paid  to  unexplored  areas.  Other 
associations  will  follow,  after  we 
show  the  possible  profits  that  can 
be  derived. 

11.  This  project  itself  is  a  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations  venture.  Its  public 
relations  values  are  good.  Its 
basic  ingredients  are  better  edu¬ 
cation  and  unselfish  service  to 
patrons  and  community.  Its  out¬ 
come  is  bound  to  be  better  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  classroom  and  better 
administration  in  the  school. 


**WeVe  come  from  the  first  cmde  of  the  Kinkaid  school,  and  what  we  want  is 
more  hlood  and  gore,  Mr.  Winkles,  more  blood  and  gore.  . 

lapfioMd  bjr  pcxmuuoo  of  ihc  Ciusgo  Tnium*. 
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Character  and  Citizenship  Ednca- 
tion  Commission  Moves  Ahead 

By  MARCIA  A.  EVERETT 

Warren  County  Helping  Teacher 


Assistant  in  Secondary  Education;  Dr. 
Eugene  G.  Wilkins,  President,  Newark  State 
Teachers  College;  and  William  H.  Wilson, 
President,  New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Association. 

An  editorial  committee  has  been 
selected  to  work  with  the  editors.  It 
includes  Miss  Hoppock,  Mr.  Durell, 
Dr.  Flury,  Mr.  Stover,  Dr.  Wilkins, 


At  the  in&tigation  of  Commissioner 
John  H.  Bosshart,  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  on  Character  and  Citizenship 
Education  came  into  being  and  held 
its  first  conference  on  November  26, 
1951,  following  a  Staff  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  on  October  18,  1951. 
This  Commission  includes  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  staff  and  State  educational  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Commissioner  Bosshart,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  Commission, 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  good  character  and  citizenship  has 
long  been  a  major  objective  in  the 
schools  of  New  Jersey  and  that  the 
schools  have  been  carrying  on  out¬ 
standing  practices  in  this  field.  He 
pointed  out  that  while  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  character  and  citizenship  re¬ 
main  constant,  school  people  and  citi¬ 
zens  want  help  in  developing  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
present  day.  The  Commission  will 
direct  a  study  of  the  many  fine  prac¬ 
tices  in  character  building  and  citizen¬ 
ship  education  now  going  on  in  our 
schools.  Plans  have  been  initiated  for 
the  preparation  of  a  report  which  will 
suggest  some  basic  objectives  of  such 
education,  describe  outstanding  prac¬ 
tices  and  guide  teachers  and  parents 
in  their  efforts  to  build  for  better  char¬ 
acter  and  citizenship. 

The  Commissioner  will  set  up  an 
organization  of  county  units  to  work 
with  and  through  the  local  educational 
organizations  in  collecting  descriptions 
of  excellent  public  school  practices. 
Administrators  and  teachers  will  soon 
be  asked  to  assist  in  this  cooperative 
effort. 

Members  of  the  Commission  are  as 
follow  s : 


Secretary,  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion;  Henry  T.  Hollingsworth,  President, 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Superintendence; 
Anne  S.  Hoppock,  Assistant  in  Elementary 
Education;  William  H.  Mason,  Jr.,  Morris 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools;  John  A. 
McCarthy,  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Vocational  Education ; 

Also  William  Mitchell,  President,  State 
Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Education; 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Higher  Education;  William  P. 
Patterson,  Past  President,  New  Jersey  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals  Association;  Dr. 
Everett  C.  Preston,  Director,  Divisions  of 
Adult  Education  and  Certification;  Roger  B. 
Saylor,  President,  New  Jersey  Secondary 
School  Principals  Association;  Freda  Scrilv 
ner.  Past  President,  New  Jersey  Classroom 
Teachers  Association;  Frank  B.  Stover, 
Essex  County  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
William  R.  Stover,  President,  New  Jersey 
Education  Association;  William  H.  Warner, 


The  teaching  aids  offered  by  our  adver¬ 
tisers  often  help  in  the  solution  of  difficult 
problems.  W atch  the  advertisers’  offerings 
regularly  and  send  for  the  ones  you  can  use 
to  good  advantage.  For  a  quick  response, 
write  the  advertiser  direct.  Or,  use  the 
convenient  coupon  below. 

29.  Tape  Recording  in  the  Classroom  is 
a  24-page  handbook  for  teachers 
and  administrators.  Shows  how  and 
where  tape  recording  may  be  used 
effectively  to  lighten  the  teacher’s 
work  and  improve  students’  con¬ 
centration.  (Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Company) 

30.  How  to  Select  a  Publisher — ^for 
people  who  write  books— or  plan  to 
write  one.  Whether  it  be  textbooks, 
academic  works,  fiction,  poetry, 
juveniles  .  .  .  any  kind  of  work  that 
merits  publication.  If  you  ever  plan 
to  write  a  book,  this  brochure  may 
save  you  time  and  trouble.  (Ex¬ 
position  Press) 

31.  Sunshine’s  Fund  Raising  Plan  for 


and  Miss  Everett,  Editor.  The  edi¬ 
torial  committee  will  call  in  consult¬ 
ants,  as  needed,  from  the  various  levels 
of  the  public  school  system. 


Meeting  in  Boston 

Boston  is  the  education  convention 
city  of  the  East  this  Spring.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  is  meeting  there  February 
9-14.  Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  will  speak 
on  The  Search  for  Peace. 

Two  months  later,  April  5-9,  27  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  and  groups  have 
scheduled  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  Eastern  regional  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators. 


Organizations.  Successful  method 
us^  by  schools  and  clubs  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  raise  funds  for 
group  projects  through  cooperative 
group  sale  of  Famous  Sunshine 
Cards.  (The  Sunshine  Art  Studios) 

32.  Map  of  Coal  Areas  in  the  United 
States  is  a  new  contribution  to 
teaching  aids  on  this  vital  industry. 
Shows  in  color  locations  of  the  four 
types  of  coal.  (Bituminous  Coal 
Institute) 

33.  A  New  Projection  Chart  with 
simple,  easy-to-read  tables  and  dia¬ 
grams  supply  “at  a  glance’’  in¬ 
formation  on  correct  screen  sizes 
and  models,  lens  focal  length  and 
projection  distances  for  all  types  of 
projectors.  Diagrams  on  seating  ar¬ 
rangements  and  audience  size  are 
also  included.  The  buyer  and  user 
of  8mm  and  16mm  movie,  slide, 
film  strip  and  opaque  projectors 
will  find  this  chart  a  valuable  refer¬ 
ence.  (Radiant  Manufacturing 
Company) 


. . .  for  the  Asking 


Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  Commissioner  of 
Education;  Thomas  J.  Durell,  Assistant 
(^mmissioner  for  Elementary  Education, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission;  Marcia  A. 
Everett,  Warren  County  Helping  Teacher, 
Editor  and  Coordinator;  Mrs.  A.  Hobart 
Anderson,  President,  New  Jersey  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Robert  R.  Blunt, 
Middlesex  (bounty  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  Joseph  L.  Bustard,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Division  Against 
Discrimination;  Dr.  Ablett  H.  Flury,  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  for  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion;  Ernest  L.  Gilliland,  President,  New 
Jersey  Association  for  Adult  Education; 

Also  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner;  Everett  L. 
Hebei,  Assistant  in  Physical  Educatitm; 
Helen  B.  Hill,  Past  President,  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment;  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  Executive 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Macazixes,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked  in  the  quantities  indicated.  Three  cents 
is  enclosed  for  each  item  checked. 


29  30  31  32  33 

Name  . 

Subject  taught . Grade . 

School  name . 

School  address . 

City  . State . 

Enrollment:  Boys  . Girls . 
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State  Employs  881  More  Teachers 
Because  of  Increased  Enrollment 


By  ROBERT  H.  MORRISON 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 


BJew  Jersey  school  districts  employed 
il  3^63  “new”*  teachers  during  the 


il  3^63  “new”*  teachers  during  the 
1950-51  school  year.  These  teachers 
replaced  589  who  resigned  to  accept 
other  teaching  positions,  315  who  re¬ 
tired  or  died,  and  1,478  who  left  for 
other  reasons.  In  addition,  881  “new” 
teachers  were  needed  to  provide  for  in¬ 
creased  school  enrollments.  The  re¬ 
placements  were  recruited  from  three 
main  sources:  1,127  from  teachers  with 
previous  experience,  1,524  from  recent 
college  graduates,  and  612  from  per¬ 
sons  engaged  during  the  previous  year 
in  non-teaching  occupations. 

During  the  school  years  ending  1948, 
1949,  and  1950  the  annual  turnover  of 
teachers  gradually  dropped  from  3,330 
to  3,060.  In  1950-51,  as  indicated 
above,  3^263  teachers  accepted  posi¬ 
tions  in  school  systems  where  they  had 
not  been  employed  as  regular  teachers 
during  the  preceding  year.  This  7% 
increase  is  significant  because  high 
teacher  turnover  is  considered  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  educational  development 
of  school  children.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  turnover  was  least  in  those 
districts  providing  relatively  high 
salary  schedules  and  good  working 
conditions. 

The  demand  for  teachers  is  increas¬ 
ing  steadily.  During  the  1950-51 
school  year,  2,395  teachers,  who  did 
not  teach  in  New  Jersey  schools  during 
the  preceding  year,  were  employed. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  7%  over 
the  number  of  such  teachers  appointed 
during  the  1949-50  school  year.  The 
other  “new”  teachers  consisted  of  624 
transfers  from  other  New  Jersey  dis¬ 
tricts  and  244  substitutes.  The  children 
entering  school  in  September  1950 
were  among  the  77,000  bom  in  1945. 
During  the  five  year  period  from  1946- 


1950  an  average  of  nearly  99,000 
children  were  bora  annually.  As  these 
post-war  babies  enter  ^e  State’s 
schools  the  demand  for  elementary 
teachers  will  most  certainly  become 
increasingly  greater.  With  its  present 
limited  facilities  for  training  teachers 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  State 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  demand. 

The  reasons  why  “new”  teachers 
were  needed  during  the  1950-51  school 
year  are  summarized  in  Table  I: 

The  table  shows  that  27%  of  all 
“new”  teachers  were  needed  to  provide 


for  increased  enrollments  in  the 
schools.  Eleven  per  cent  more  teachers 
were  needed  for  this  reason  in  1951 
than  in  1950. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  “new” 
teachers  were  employed  to  replace 
those  who  left  to  teach  in  other  New 
Jersey  school  districts.  Insofar  as  the 
State  as  a  unit  is  concerned  these 
teachers  do  not  constitute  a  problem 
in  demand.  They  must,  however,  be 
included  in  any  measure  of  teacher 
turnover. 

The  number  needed  to  replace  those 
who  retired  or  died  amounted  to  10% 
of  the  total.  For  several  years  this 
percentage  has  remained  relatively 
constant. 

In  addition  8%  left  teaching  to 
enter  other  occupations;  7%  were 
needed  to  replace  those  who  were  not 
offered  re-employment;  and  5%  re¬ 
placed  those  who  left  New  Jersey  to 
teach  in  schools  in  other  states.  The 
remaining  30%  were  reported  as 
“leaving  for  other  reasons”.  Most  of 
them  withdrew  to  marry  or  assume 
home  duties,  to  continue  studies,  or 
because  of  illness.  Many  will  event¬ 
ually  return  to  teaching. 

The  distribution  of  teachers  needed 
to  provide  for  increased  enrollments 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  great  de¬ 
mand  is  in  the  elementary  field.  A 
total  of  762  were  employed  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Only  119 
were  required  in  the  high  schools. 


TABLE  I 


NUMBER  OF  “NEW”  TEACHERS  IN  NEW  JERSEY  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 
BY  REASONS  NEEDED 


Orsdes  K-8 

Orades  9-13 

Grades  K-12 

Numt>er  of  New  lyahers  Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

PercenS 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6> 

(7) 

Needed  to  replace 

Those  who  left  to  teach  in  other  New 
Jersey  school  systems . 

347 

14 

85 

12 

432 

13 

Needed  to  replace 

Those  who  left  to  teach  in  other  states 

109 

4 

48 

7 

157 

5 

Needed  to  replace 

Those  who  left  to  enter  other  occupations 

155 

6 

100 

14 

255 

8 

Needed  to  replace 

Those  who  retired  or  died . 

235 

9 

80 

11 

315 

10 

Needed  to  replace 

Those  who  were  not  offered  re-employ¬ 
ment  . 

168 

7 

63 

9 

231 

7 

Needed  to  replace 

Those  who  left  for  other  reasons . 

762 

30 

230 

32 

992 

30 

To  provide  for  increased  enrollments.... 

762 

30 

119 

16 

881 

27 

Total  “new”  teachers  1950-51 . 

2538 

100 

725 

100*  ■ 

3263 

100 

•  A  “new”  teacher  is  defined  as  one  who 
was  not  employed  as  a  regular  teacher  in 
the  same  school  system  during  the  preceding 
school  year.  This  may  be  used  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  teacher  turnover. 


*  Due  to  rounding  errors  the  percentages 
in  this  column  do  not  total  100. 


Read  the  above  table  doom  as  follows’. 


During  the  19S0-S1  school  year  there  were 
2,538  “new”  teachers  employed  in  New  Jer¬ 


sey  elementary  schools.  Of  these  347  or 
14%  were  needed  to  replace  those  who  left 
to  teach  in  other  New  Jersey  school  systems; 
109  or  4%  were  needed  to  replace  those  vdio 
left  to  teach  in  other  states.  Read  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  table  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Nevertheless  each  field  showed  a  gain 
over  the  preceding  year  in  the  nuinber 
of  teachers  needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  increased  demand  for  element¬ 
ary  teachers  is  due  to  increasing  en¬ 
rollments.  Increased  demand  for 
high  school  teachers,  in  spite  of  de¬ 
creasing  secondary  school  enrollments, 
is  because  of  shifting  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Many  new  residential  areas  are 
growing  up  on  the  fringes  of  New 
Jersey’s  metropolitan  districts.  The 
migration  of  families  to  these  new 
sections  often  necessitates  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  new  teachers  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding  of  classes.  Since  the  new 
students  in  a  district  usually  come 
from  widely  separated  areas,  there  is 
no  corresponding  drop  in  the  number 
of  teachers  needed  in  Ae  districts  from 
which  they  migrated.  As  a  result,  the 
number  of  teachers  needed  in  any  one 
region  somtimes  increases  even  though 
the  total  student  population  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  remains  constant 
or  drops. 

Table  II  supplies  data  concerning 
the  sources  from  which  “new”  teachers 
are  recruited; 

New  Jersey  recruits  its  teachers 
from  three  sources:  experienced  teach¬ 
ers,  recent  college  graduates,  and  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  non-teach¬ 
ing  occupations.  Of  the  3,263  em¬ 
ployed  in  1950-51,  a  total  of  1,127 
served  as  teachers  during  the  previous 
year,  1,524  were  recent  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  graduates,  and  612  were  re¬ 
cruited  from  non-teaching  occupations. 


TTie  experienced  “new”  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  in  New  Jersey  during  1950-51 
came  both  from  New  Jersey  schools 
and  schools  in  other  states.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  them  (868)  taught 
during  the  previous  year  as  either 
regular  or  substitute  teachers  in  this 
State.  The  remaining  259  taught  in 
out-of-state  schools.  Since  157  New 
Jersey  teachers  left  during  the  same 
year  to  accept  positions  in  other  states, 
the  State  made  a  net  gain  of  102  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  exchange.  This  is  the  larg¬ 
est  gain  in  severtd  years  and  may  be 
an  indication  that  rising  salary  scales 
in  New  Jersey  are  making  our  schools 
more  attractive  to  teachers  from  other 
states. 

Teachers  recruited  from  recent 
college  graduates  numbered  1,524,  an 
increase  of  14%  over  the  1,338  re¬ 
cruited  during  the  preceding  year. 
Approximately  half  of  this  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  was  prepared  by  New  Jersey  State 
teachers  colleges;  the  remainder  came 
from  other  colleges  located  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  other  states.  The  number  of 
teachers  prepared  by  colleges  has  been 
increasing  rapidly  for  several  years 
and  reflects  the  results  of  the  intensi¬ 
fied  teacher  recruitment  campaigns 
carried  on  by  officials  of  our  colleges 
and  public  schools. 

Non-teaching  occupations  supplied 
612  teachers  in  1950-51,  a  decrease  of 
5%  from  the  642  furnished  during  the 
previous  year.  Since  many  of  our 
teachers  with  sub-standard  certificates 
are  found  in  this  group,  it  is  satisfying 


TABLE  n 

NUMBER  OF  “NEW”  TEACHERS  IN  NEW  JERSEY  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 
BY  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

1950  -  51 


Qraden  K-8 

Grades  9-12 

Grades  K-13 

Number  of  new  teachers  Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Perceat 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Graduated  previous  year  from  a  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  Gtllege . 

631 

25 

126 

17 

757 

23 

Graduated  previous  year  from  other  New 
Jersey  colleges  . 

165 

7 

69 

10 

234 

7 

Graduated  previous  year  from  college  not 
in  New  Jersey . 

350 

14 

183 

25 

533 

16 

Taught  previous  year  in  other  New  Jersey 
school  . 

502 

20 

122 

17 

624 

19 

Taught  previous  year  in  school  outside 
New  Jersey  . 

165 

7 

94 

13 

259 

8 

Taught  previous  year  as  substitute  in  same 
school  system  . 

208 

8 

36 

5 

244 

7 

Engaged  in  non-teaching  occupation  dur¬ 
ing  previous  year . 

517 

20 

95 

13 

612 

19 

Total  “new”  teachers  1950-51 . 

2538 

100* 

725 

100 

3263 

100* 

*  Due  to  rounding  errors  the  percentage 
in  this  column  do  not  total  100. 

Read  the  above  table  down  as  follows: 

Daring  the  1950-51  school  year  there  were 
2S38  new  teachers  employed  in  New  Jersey 


elementary  schools.  Of  this  number  631, 
or  2S%,  graduated  from  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  165,  or  7%,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  other  New  Jersey  colleges.  Read 
the  remainder  of  the  table  in  a  similar 
manner. 


to  note  that  fewer  have  been  reported 
every  year  since  1947-48. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  turnover  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey 
public  schools  increased  7  percent  from 
1950  to  1951.  This  reverses  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

2.  The  demand  for  teachers,  measured  by 
excluding  transfers  within  the  State, 
also  increased  by  7  percent  from  1950 
to  1951.  The  demand  for  teachers  has 
been  steadily  increasing  in  recent  years. 

3.  To  compensate  for  increased  enroll¬ 
ments,  11  percent  more  teachers  were 
needed  in  1951  than  in  1950.  Careful 
studies  indicate  that  the  number  of 
teachers  needed  for  this  purpose  will 
continue  to  rise  rapidly  for  the  next 
several  years. 

4.  In  1951  New  Jersey  schools  recruited 
102  more  teachers  from  schools  in  other 
states  than  they  lost  to  out-of-state 
schools.  This  is  approximately  double 
the  annual  gain  reported  in  recent  years. 

5.  Of  the  “new”  teachers  employed  by 
New  Jersey  public  school  districts  in 
1951,  nearly  eight  out  of  every  ten  were 
needed  in  elementary  schools.  This  re¬ 
emphasizes  past  statements  concerning 
the  need  for  teachers.  At  the  present 
time,  and  for  several  years  to  come,  the 
great  demand  for  teachers  is  in  the 
elementary  grades.  Relatively  few  high 
school  teachers  are  needed  now.  The 
demand  for  additional  teachers  in 
grades  7  to  12  will  reach  the  junior  high 
schools  about  1954  and  the  senior  high 
schools  about  1957. 


TranscorUinental .  .  . 
NEXT  SUMMER 

MONTCLAIR'S  6th 
Low  Cost  Western  Tour 

June  28  to  August  26,  1952 

13,500  MiIm  .  .  .  Bast  Hotels  -  Luxury  Bus 
AH  Faas  -  10  cr.  •  Meals  at 
30  Famous  Places 

All  for  $595 

Combine  Vacation  with  Summer  School 

A  FEW  OF  THE  PLACES  YOU  SEE  .  .  . 
Drarer.  Pikes  Peak,  Taos,  Santa  Fe, 
Pueblos.  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce,  Zion,  Las 
Vesaa,  Los  Anseles,  San  Diefo,  SanU 
Barbara,  Sequoia.  Yosemite,  Monterey, 

San  Francisco.  Lake  Tahoe,  Reno,  Ml. 
Hood,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand  Coulee,  Yellow, 
stone,  Tetoos,  Salt  Lake,  Black  Hills. 

Write  to 

Edgar  C.  Bye,  State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N,  J. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


A  BILL  to  provide  for  profemional 
achool  personnel,  a  state-wide  minimum 
■alary  scehdule  with  a  range  of  $2600 
to  $4100,  $4300  (B,A.),  and  $4500 

(M,A.);  annual  increments  of  $100;  and 
additional  adjustment  increment*  of 
$100  annually  for  those  below  their 
proper  places  on  the  schedule.  The 
schedule  would  apply  to  holders  of  pro¬ 
visional,  limited,  or  permanent  certifl- 
cates,  and  would  give  credit  for  all 
teaching  experience,  both  in  and  outside 
the  State. 

The  proposed  minimum  schedule  is 
as  follows: 


Salary 

Year 

Salary 

$2600 

11 

$3600 

2700 

12 

3700 

2800 

13 

3800 

2900 

14 

3900 

3000 

15 

4000 

3100 

16 

4100 

3200 

17 

4200* 

3300 

18 

4300* 

3400 

19 

4400** 

3500 

20 

4500** 

*  Bachelor’s  Degree  or  its  equivalent  only. 
••  Master’s  Degree  or  its  equivalent  only. 


Minimum  Salary 


ers.  In  one  county  in  New  Jersey  the 
average  salary  this  year  is  below  $3000, 
while  the  teachers  average  14  years’ 
experience. 

A  schedule  offering  regular  incre¬ 
ments  to  all  teachers  tends  to  reduce 
teacher-turnover.  One  New  Jersey 
county  recently  reported  a  78  percent 
teacher  turnover  in  four  years. 

Careful  cost  estimates  were  made 
in  1950  on  a  similar  schedule.  Changes 
in  the  schedule  itself  are  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  increasing  number  of 
schedules  and  by  the  upward  trend 
in  existing  schedules.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  following  is  a  reas¬ 


onable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  statewide  minimum  schedule 
over  and  above  the  increments  and 
adjustments  already  contemplated  by 
local  schedules  now  in  effect: 

Annual 

Increase  Cumulative 

Year  in  Cost  Cost 

1951-52  $1,500,071  $1,500,071 

1953- 54  1,443,890  2,943,961 

1954- 55  1,320,600  4,264,561 

1955- 56  1,219,630  5,484,191 

1956- 57  979,330  6,463^21 

1957- 58  761,972  7,225,493 

1958- 59  581,860  7,807,353 

{Read  as  follows:  In  1958-59,  the  proposed 

state-wide  minimum  salary  schedule  will 
cost  $581,860  more  than  it  will  in  1957-58, 
and  will  cost  a  total  of  %7J807^353  more 
than  is  contemplated  for  teachers'  salaries 
in  1951-52.) 

This  proposal  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  state  aid  in  New  Jersey 
will  be  increased. 


MINIMUM  PENSIONS 


Sixteen  states,  including  all  border¬ 
ing  on  New  Jersey,  now  have  state¬ 
wide  minimum  salary  schedules.  The 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware  schedules  are  roughly 
comparable  with  this  proposal.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  offer  higher 
maximums;  Pennsylvania  has  $200 
increments;  Delaware  has  increments 
of  $160.  Since  1941-42  New  Jersey 
has  dropped  from  second  to  fourth 
among  the  States  in  the  average  salary 
paid  teachers. 

Reports  from  school  districts  show 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  needed  to  replace  substitutes 
and  teachers  with  substandard  certifi¬ 
cates  and  to  hll  vacant  positions  in  our 
elementary  schools.  Districts  also  re¬ 
port  increasing  teacher-needs  to  reduce 
class  size.  At  the  same  time  our  state 
teachers  colleges  expect  to  have  fewer 
graduates  in  1952  than  in  1951. 

New  Jersey  with  increasing  teacher- 
needs  is  losing  its  ability  to  attract 
teachers  from  other  states.  It  has 
always  depended  on  its  ability  to  do 
that.  In  1946  New  Jersey  schools 
brought  in  179  more  teachers  than 
diey  lost  to  other  states;  last  year  that 
margin  of  gain  was  down  to  102. 

New  Jersey  now  has  a  statewide 
minimum  of  $2500.  As  compared  with 
this,  a  minimum  schedule  emphasizes 
rewards  for  teachers  with  experience. 

Without  some  system  of  required 
increments  there  will  continue  to  be 
districts  where  the  state  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  is  also  the  maximum  for  all  teach- 


A  BILL  to  extend  the  $800  minimum 
pension  under  the  TPAAF  to  members 
who  retired  after  duly  1,  1951  and  to 
permit  all  yessrs  of  teadiing  in  New 
Jersey  before  1919  to  count  toward  the 
20  years  of  membership  credit  required 
in  the  iaw  for  the  $800  minimum. 


The  1951  law  increasing  the  mini¬ 
mum  pension  to  $800  applied  only  to 
members  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  who  retired  before  July 
1,  1951.  Thus  a  teacher  who  retired 
on  June  30,  1951  is  guaranteed  a 
minimum  pension  of  $800;  one  who 
retired  on  July  2 — with  the  same 
years  of  service,  salary,  etc. — is 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  only  $400. 
This  is  obviously  unfair.  Both  are 
similarly  affected  by  high  living  costs. 
This  bill  would  remove  the  retirement 
date  provision  from  the  law. 

The  minimum  pension  law  applies 
only  to  those  with  20  or  more  years 


of  membership  service  credit  This 
creates  a  hardship  on  a  small  group  of 
teachers  who  taught  in  New  Jersey 
before  1919,  but  did  not  join  the  re¬ 
tirement  system  when  it  was  started. 
Some  of  these — even  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  all  allowable  prior  service 
credit — do  not  have  credit  for  the 
full  20  years  required  for  the  mini¬ 
mum  pension,  despite,  in  some  cases, 
a  full  35  years  of  teaching  in  New 
Jersey. 

It  is  proposed  that  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  count  toward  their  20  years 
service  credit  not  only  their  years  in 
the  Fund,  but  any  years  taught  in  New 
Jersey  before  1919  for  which  they  do 
not  have  membership  service  credit. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  apjdy  both  to 
teachers  now  in  service  and  teachers 
already  retired  but  not  now  receiving 
the  $800  minimum  pension. 


VETERANS’  PENSIONS 


A  PROPOSAL  for  a  joint  contribu¬ 
tory  retirement  system  for  veterans  in 
public  employment  to  replace  the  pres¬ 
ent  provisions  of  tbe  law  for  local 
pensions  for  such  veterans. 


NJEA  will  support  a  bill  similar  to 
A-326  of  1951  which  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  veterans’  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  Jersey  Teacher 
Veterans. 


Teacher  veterans  now  have  the 
option  of  retiring  under  the  Teachers 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  of  which 
they  are  members,  or  under  the  general 


State  law  covering  the  retirement  of 
veterans  in  public  employment  They 
must  contribute  to  the  TP&AF  even 
though  they  do  not  plan  to  retire  under 
it. 

The  proposed  bill  would  create  a 
specific  fund  to  take  care  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  veterans  in  public  employ¬ 
ment,  and  teacher  veterans  could  trans¬ 
fer  to  that  Fund  from  the  TP&AF.  Such 
transfers  would  in  no  way  injure  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund; 
it  would  reduce  the  amount  of  State 
contributions  needed  for  that  Fund. 


JANUARY,  1952 
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PURCHASING 
PRIOR  SERVICE 

A  BELL  to  permit  new  entrant  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Teachers  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  who  were  teaching  in  New 
Jersey  before  1919  to  purchase  prior 
service  credit  for  all  years  of  service  as 
a  teacher  in  New  Jersey. 

The  TP&AF  law  limits  the  purchase 
of  credit  for  prior  teaching  service  to 
10  years.  When  the  present  retirement 
system  was  created  in  1919,  teachers 
already  employed  in  New  Jersey  were 
not  requir^  to  join  the  Fund.  Some 
who  did  not  join  at  that  time  came 
into  the  Fund  later,  and  the  10-year 
limit  prevented  them  from  obtaining 
full  credit  for  all  the  years  they  had 
taught  in  New  Jersey. 

Now  they  are  approaching  retire¬ 
ment  after  long  years  of  service,  but 
without  full  cr^it  for  those  years 
toward  their  pensions  and  annuities. 
Consider  two  cases: 

MISS  A  began  teaching  in  New  Jersey  in 
1910,  but  did  not  join  the  retirement  system 
when  it  was  established.  She  did  join  in 
1940,  however.  But  even  with  the  purchase 
of  10  years  of  prior  service  credit,  when  Miss 
A  retires  at  age  65  in  1951,  her  pension  will 
be  only  21/140tAs  of  her  final  average  salary, 
instead  of  41/140.  Her  annuity  will  also  be 
much  less  than  it  might  have  been.  Since 
Miss  A’s  community  retires  teachers  who 
never  joined  the  Fund  at  all  at  age  65  on 
one-quarter  of  final  average  salary.  Miss  A 
is  actutdly  penalized  for  joining  the  state 
teachers'  retirement  system. 

MISS  B,  who  began  teaching  in  New 
Jersey  in  1916,  joined  the  Fund  in  1930.  She 
also  purchased  10  years  of  prior  service. 
In  1951  she  will  complete  35  years  of  service, 
but  will  have  credit  for  only  31  years  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  TP&AF.  With  full  credit  for 
her  35  years,  she  could  retire  in  1951,  at  age 
60;  without  it,  she  must  continue  to  teach 
until  she  is  62  and  even  then  she  will  get  a 
smaller  retirement  allowance  than  her  service 
justifies. 

Under  this  bill  such  teachers  could 
obtain  credit  for  their  full  service  as 
teachers  in  New  Jersey.  They  would 
contribute  personally  to  the  Fund 
toward  annuity  credit  for  the  missing 
years  of  prior  service;  the  State  would 
provide  pension  credit  for  those  years. 

This  bill  affects  only  a  small  group 
of  teachers — none  who  began  teaching 
after  1919.  After  that  date,  all  teach¬ 
ers  were  required  to  join  the  Fund 
when  they  began  to  teach  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Since  not  even  all  the  members  of 
the  small  group  affected  would  take 
advantage  of  the  bill,  the  cost  of 
the  measure  to  the  State  would  be 
n^ligible. 

This  bill  corrects  an  injustice  to  a 
small  group  of  older  teachers.  It  does 
not,  however,  “give”  them  anything, 
since  the  State  would  not  provide 
pensions  for  the  missing  years  of 
service  unless  they  are  willing  and  able 
to  make  their  own  annuity  con¬ 
tributions. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


A  BILL  to  (a)  change  the  title  of 
supervising  principal  to  superintendent; 
(b)  give  the  same  type  of  tenure  to 
school  heads  in  Article  6  and  Article  7 
school  districts;  and  (c)  to  preserve  ten¬ 
ure  for  school  heads  when  an  Article  6 
district  becomes  an  Article  7  district, 
or  vice  versa. 

New  Jersey  school  heads  are  now 
known  variously  as  superintendents 
and  supervising  principab.  A  superin¬ 
tendent  heads  a  city  (Article  6)  school 
system,  and  a  supervising  principal 
heads  a  township  or  borough  (Article 
7)  system,  but  this  distinction  is  now 
largely  technical  and  theoretical.  Some 
supervising  principab  head  school 
systems  with  more  than  200  teachers; 
some  superintendents  administer  sys¬ 
tems  with  less  than  20. 

The  difference  in  title  causes  con¬ 
fusion.  The  usual  title  for  the  chief 
adminbtrative  officer  of  a  school 
system  in  the  United  States  is  super¬ 
intendent,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
system.  Outside  New  Jersey — and 


often  in  New  Jersey — supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  gives  a  wrong  idea  of  the  duties 
of  the  position.  It  implies  what  in  New 
Jersey  we  call  a  “non-teaching”  prin¬ 
cipal — the  head  of  a  single  school 
building. 

While  the  tenure  provisions  for  the 
heads  of  Article  6  and  Article  7  school 
districts  are  essentially  similar,  there 
are  differences.  This  legblation  would 
reconcile  these  differences  and  provide 
uniform  tenure  legislation  to  all  heads 
of  New  Jersey  school  systems. 

Finally,  the  law  contains  provisions 
under  which  Article  6  school  systems 
(with  appointed  boards  of  education) 
may  shift  to  Article  7  systems  (with 
elected  boards),  and  vice  versa.  The 
law  is  not  clear  in  protecting  the 
tenure  of  the  school  head  when  thu 
happens.  This  legislation  would  clarify 
the  law  in  this  respect  and  prevent  the 
use  of  such  a  change  to  eliminate  a 
school  head  for  purely  political  reasons. 


STATE 

STATE  SCHOOL  AID  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  State  School  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion  created  by  the  1950  Legislature. 
Pending  the  report  of  that  Commission, 
the  NJEA  supports  the  following  state 
aid  program: 

1.  That  the  state  tax  base  be  broad¬ 
ened  sufficiently  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  school  aid. 

2.  That  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  expand  its  efforts  in 
educating  the  people  in  the  State 
to  the  necessity  of  a  broadened 
tax  base. 

3.  That  the  amount  of  State  school 
aid  be  increased  to  provide  an 
average  of  about  50  percent  of 
the  cost  per  weighted  pupil  in  ^ 
average  daily  attendance. 

4.  That  Chapter  66,  P.  L.  1948  ! 

(Armstrong  Act)  he  amended  to 
provide  for  certification  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  a 
fixed  amount  (about  $85)  per  i 
weighted  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance. 


5.  That  provision  be  made  for  ad¬ 
ditional  state  aid  to*  vocational 
education,  by  including  under 
Chapter  63,  P.  L.  1946  (mini¬ 
mum  program)  and  Chapter  66, 
P.  L.  1948,  weighted  average 
daily  attendance  for  pupib  in 
vocational  schools,  present  flat 
grants  of  $10,000  per  school  to 
be  unchanged. 

6.  That  provision  be  made  for  state 
aid  to  adult  education  on  the 
basis  of  $2.50  per  ajqiroved  clast 
hour  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent 
current  expense  cost. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  increased 
State  school  aid  and  additional  reve¬ 
nues  for  general  State  services,  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  sup¬ 
ports  either  a  State  tax  on  corporation 
income,  a  State  tax  on  individual  in¬ 
come,  a  general  tax  on  consumer  sales, 
with  food  exempt,  or  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  above. 


COST-OF-LIVING  BONUS 


A  PROPOSAL  for  legislation  to  per¬ 
mit  boards  of  education  to  pay  bonuses 
to  employees,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  salary  of  the  employee. 

llie  law  permitting  the  payment  of 
cost-of-living  bonuses  expires  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1952.  Living  costs  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  mount,  and  all  economic 
predictions  are  for  further  and  sharp 
rises.  A  bonus  law  enables  boards  to 
adjust  for  such  increases  when  local 


conditions  make  adjustments  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  present  law  permits  bonuses 
not  exceeding  $400  in  a  fiscal  year.  It 
does  not  place  a  limit  on  the  salaries 
of  employees  who  may  receive  such  a 
bonus.  The  bonus  does  not,  however, 
become  part  of  regular  salary,  or  count 
towards  retirement. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  present 
law  to  December  31,  1954. 
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NON-MEMBER  RETIREMENT 


A  BILL  permittini'  school  employees, 
including:  teachers,  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  public  retirement  systems,  to 
retire  at  their  own  requests  at  age  65. 

A  certain  number  of  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  members  of  any  public 
retirement  system.  This  includes  some 
teachers,  and  a  limited  number  of 
janitors,  school  secretaries,  etc. 

The  law  (18:5-50.9-50.12)  now  gives 
the  board  of  education  the  right  to 
retire  such  employees  at  age  65.  Those 
who  have  rendered  more  than  10  years’ 
service  are  entitled,  when  retired  under 
that  law,  to  pensions  of  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  final  average  salary,  paid 
by  the  local  school  district. 

If  the  board  does  not  retire  them, 
however,  there  is  no  provision  under 
which  they  can  elect  to  retire.  This 
has  resulted  in  some  teachers  and  other 
school  employees  continuing  in  their 
positions  long  past  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  retirement  age  of  70,  some  into 
their  80’s,  and  a  few  past  90. 

This  bill  would  give  to  a  board 
employee  the  right  to  retire  at  his 
own  request  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions: 

(a)  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  pub¬ 
lic  pension  fund; 

(b)  at  least  65  years  old; 

(c)  25  years  employment  in  one 
or  more  New  Jersey  school  districts, 
the  last  10  years  continuously  in  the 


school  district  from  which  he  would 


retire. 

The  Board  would  determine  the 
amount  of  the  pension  within  the  fol¬ 
lowing  limitations: 

(a)  Those  who  have  never  been 
eligible  to  join  a  public  pension  fund 
to  receive  a  pension  of  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  final  average  salary; 

(b)  Those  who  have  been  eligible 
to  join  a  public  pension  fund  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  pension  of  one-quarter  of  final 
average  salary;  if  they  have  served 
15  years  or  more  in  the  district,  the 
pension  may  be  one-quarter  to  three- 
eighths  of  final  average  salary. 

The  number  of  employees  affected 
is  not  large,  since  most  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  employees  are  already  covered 
by  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund,  the  State  Employees  Fund,  or 
county  funds  in  first  class  counties. 
The  teachers  affected  by  this  bill  were 
those  employed  in  New  Jersey  before 
1919  who  have  never  joined  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  not  more  than 
1,000  of  these.  However,  their  re¬ 
tirement  does  constitute  an  educational 
problem,  and  it  is  desirable  that  some 
provision  be  made  for  their  retirement 
for  the  good  of  the  children. 

Pensions  under  this  law  would  be 
payable  by  local  boards,  not  out  of 
State  funds. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 


A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  a  five-year  term  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor. 


The  Commissioner  is  now  impointed 
for  a  five-year  term  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  gives  the  State  Board  of 
Education  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
its  own  secretary  and  chief  executive 
ofiBcer,  though  the  State  Board  is  by 
law  the  “head”  of  this  “principal  de¬ 
partment”  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  State  Government.  This  method  of 
selecting  the  Commissioner  could  lead 
to  political  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 


The  Commissionership  should  be 
a  non-political,  secure,  professional 
career  post.  The  Commissioner  must 
provide  state-wide  educational  leader¬ 
ship,  and  he  is  responsible  for  numer¬ 
ous  appointments,  which  should  be 
non-political  and  highly  professional. 
The  position  parallels  on  the  state  level 
that  of  the  local  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  is  appointed  by  the  local 
board  of  education,  not  by  the  mayor 
and  council.  Separation  of  the  schools 
and  educational  positions  from  poli¬ 
tics  has  always  been  a  fundamental 


principle  of  government  in  America. 

Twelve  states*  now  provide  for 
selection  of  the  chief  state  school  officer 
by  the  State  Board.  According  to  the 
Council  of  State  Governments**:  “The 
trend  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
appointment  by  the  state  board.  .  .  . 
Recent  state  survey  reports  in  several 
slates  have  recommended  a  change 
from  other  methods  of  selection  to 
appointment  by  the  state  board,”  and 
“The  chief  state  school  officer  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion;  as  such,  sound  principles  of 
administration  indicate  that  he  should 
be  elected  by  and  be  responsible  to  the 
board.” 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  U. 
S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Bureau  of.  Govern¬ 
mental  Research  and  the  Brookings 
Institute  are  “overwhelmingly”  in 
favor  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  by  the  State 
Board. 


• — Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachus¬ 
etts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Idaho  and  Colorado. 

•• — The  Forty-eight  State  School  Systems, 
pp.  39-49. 
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SCHOOL  SECRETARIES 

A  BILL  (if  requested  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schooi  Secretaries)  to  permit 
schooi  secretaries,  secretaries  of  Boards 
of  Education,  business  managers,  and 
other  non-teaching  employees  of  schoid 
boards  to  become  members  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund, 
when  no  other  State  or  County  retire¬ 
ment  system  is  open  to  them. 

The  non-teaching  employees  of  some 
local  boards  of  education  have  no 
retirement  provisions.  There  are  funds 
covering  those  in  first  class  counties 
(Essex  and  Hudson),  and  many  com¬ 
munities  have  provided  for  such  re¬ 
tirement  through  the  State  Emidoyees 
Retirement  System.  Social  Security 
does  not  cover  such  employees. 

The  proposed  legislation  would 
apply  only  to  those  not  covered  by 
existing  retirement  provisions;  it 
would  be  optional  for  those  now  in 
service;  and  it  would  permit  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  10  years  of  prior  service  by 
those  who  elect  to  join  the  TP&AF. 

A  study  several  years  ago  showed 
that  the  maximum  cost  of  this  measure 
to  the  State  would  be  less  than  $100,- 
000  at  that  time.  Wider  acceptance  of 
the  State  Employees  plan  since  then 
has  substantially  reduced  the  possible 
cost.  It  is  now  estimated  that  this 
measure  would  not  cost  more  than 
|35,000-$50,000.  It  would  provide 
for  the  retirement  of  a  group  oi  school 
employees  for  whom  no  other  pro¬ 
vision  seems  possible. 

RAISE  TAX  LIMIT 

A  BILL  to  increase  to  S  percent  the 
present  limit  of  1.5  percent  on  dty 
school  budgets  without  the  approval  ct 
the  City  Conunission. 

The  law  has  long  required  that  a 
city  (Article  6)  school  budget  which 
exceeds  1.5  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuations  be  approved  by  the  City 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  of  School 
Estimate  which  normally  vote  on  the 
budget. 

With  rising  school  costs  most  city 
school  budgets  now  exceed  this  limit, 
especially  since  it  has  been  the  practice, 
under  inflation,  to  raise  tax  rates 
rather  than  assessments.  City  Commis¬ 
sions  already  have  majority  rrore- 
sentation  on  the  Boards  of  School  Esti¬ 
mate,  and  action  by  the  Commissions 
is  often  a  mere  formality.  If  it  is 
not,  however,  it  involves  three  hearings 
rather  than  two  on  the  school  budget, 
or  voting  by  city  commissioners  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  school 
budget  or  school  problems. 

Raising  the  limit  from  lYz  per  cent 
to  3  per  cent  would  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  cities  in  which  this  special 
vote  of  die  Commission  would  be 
required,  without  abandoning  the 
principle  involved  in  the  law. 
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TENURE  WHEN  DISTRICTS  DIVIDE 


A  BILX.  t«  prot«ct  teachers  under 
tenure  when  n  8<^ool  district  is  divided. 

The  tenure  law  now  protects  the 
tenure  of  teachers  when  school  dis¬ 
tricts  consolidate  or  when  a  regional 
high  school  district  is  created.  It  does 
not  cover  the  situation  when  tui  exist¬ 
ing  district  divides  into  two  or  more 
districts.  Under  such  conditions  teach- 


FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  to  increase 
the  income  tax  exemption  for  retired 
public  employees — including  teachers — 
to  $1440  a  year. 

Such  legislation  has  been  repeatedly 
proposed  in  recent  years.  Most  retired 
public  employees  have  modest  pen¬ 
sions,  from  which  it  is  a  real  hardship 
for  them  to  pay  income  taxes  on 


ers  of  long  service  and  near  retirement 
might  find  themselves  unemployed  by 
either  of  the  two  new  districts. 

The  proposed  measure  would  close 
this  gap  in  the  law  and  would  require 
the  new  districts  to  fulfill  the  tenure 
obligations  of  the  old  district  to  all 
teachers  who  were  under  tenure  in 
that  old  district. 


amounts  over  $600  a  year — or  over 
$1200  if  they  are  over  65.  The  present 
method  of  computing  income  taxes  for 
this  group  is  cumbersome  and  difficult 
for  them  to  understand.  The  proposed 
exemption  is  now  allowed  by  law  to 
retired  railroad  employees;  to  allow 
less  to  retired  public  employees  is  dis¬ 
criminatory. 


A  NATIONAL  BOARD 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  to  create 
a  National  Board  of  Education  of  eleven 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  Mem¬ 
bers  would  serve  for  eleven  years,  and 
no  more  than  six  would  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party. 

At  the  national  level  education  has 
been  minimized  and  neglected.  The 
United  States  Office  of  E^ducation  is 
pretty  well  buried  in  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency.  There  should  be  a 
National  Board  of  Education,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  local  and  State  Boards. 
This  should  be  bi-partisan,  with  long 
overlapping  terms,  and  in  a  position 
to  speak  with  prestige  and  authority 
on  educational  problems  that  are 
nation-wide.  It  should  have  the  power 
to  select  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  This  proposal  has  the 
backing  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  National  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 


LOWER  INCOME  TAX  FOR  RETIRED  TEACHERS 


Talk  to  them;  write  to  them.  Let  them  know 
that  you  want  action  on  NJEA  proposals. 


SENATE 

Coiu^  Ncone  P.0,  Address 

Atlantic . Frank  S.  Farley,  R.,  1954 . Atlantic  City 

"*rgen . David  Van  Alstyne,  Jr.,  R.,  1954.  Englewood 

Burlington . Albert  B.  McCay,  R.,  1956 . Palmyra 

Camden . Bruce  A.  Wallace,  R.,  1956..... Merchant ville 

Cape  May . Anthony  J.  Cafiero,  R.,  1956.... North  Wildwood 

Cumberland. .. .W.  Howard  Sharp,  D.,  1954 . Vineland 

. Alfred  C.  Clapp,  R.,  1956...... Montclair 

Gloucester . Harold  W.  Hannold,  R.,  1956 _ Westville 

Hudson . Edward  J.  O’Mara,  D.,  1954....  Jersey  City 

Hunterdon . Samuel  L.  Bodine,  R.,  1954 . Flemington 

Mercer . J.  Richard  Kafes,  D.,  1954. .....  Trenton 

Middlesex . Bernard  W.  Vogel,  D.,  1956 _ Woodbridge 

Monmouth . Richard  R.  Stout,  R.,  1956 . West  Allenhurst 

Morris . David  Young,  3d,  R.,  1954 . Towaco 

Ocean . W.  Steelman  Mathis,  R.,  1954. .  .Toms  River 

Paaaaic . Vincent  E.  Hull,  D.,  1954 . Clifton 

Salem . John  M.  Summerill,  Jr.,  R.,  1956.  Penns  Grove 

Somerset . Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  R.,  1956. . . .  Bedminster  Twp. 

Sussex . Alfred  B.  Littell,  R.,  1954 . Franklin 

Union . Kenneth  C.  Hand,  R..  1956 . Elizabeth 

Warren . Wayne  Dumont,  Jr.,  R.,  1956...Phillip8burg 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

County  Name  P.  0.  Address 

Atlantic . Paul  M.  Salsburg,  R. . Atlantic  City 

Milton  W.  Glenn,  R. . Atlantic  City 

Bergen . Walter  H.  Jones,  R . Hackensack 

Pierce  H.  Deamer,  Jr.,  R. . Bergenfield 

Lawrence  A.  Cavinato,  R . Fort  Lee 

Edmund  E.  Field,  Jr.,  R. . Hasbrouck  Hgts. 

Wilma  Marggraff,  R. . Westwood 

Arthur  W.  Vaivaet,  R, . Ramapo  Park 

Burlington . C  WiUiam  Hainea,  R. . Masonville 

Camden . Charles  H.  Evans,  R. . Haddonfield 

William  B.  Knight,  R. . ^rlin 

William  T.  Cahill,  R...........Collingswood 

Cape  May . Nathaniel  C  Smith,  R. . Ocean  City 

Cnmberland. . . .  Charles  L  Williams,  R. . Vineland 

Essex . Marie  F.  Maebert,  R. . ^uth  Orange 

William  0.  Barnes,  Jr.,  R . South  Orange 

Anthony  P.  Bianco,  R . Newark 


Essex  (cont.)  Edward  T.  Bovrser,  Sr.,  R . East  Orange 

Neil  G.  Du£Ey,  R . Newark 

J.  Peter  Lassans,  R . East  Orange 

William  F.  Tomkins,  R . Newark 

Marg;aret  D.  Haines,  R . Newark 

Nicholas  Joya,  R . East  Orange 

John  R.  Shannon,  R. . West  Orange 

Ruth  A.  Pilger,  R . Verona 

Samuel  S.  Saiber,  R . Newark 

Gloucester . Milton  L.  Silver,  R . Clayton 

Hudson . Maurice  V.  Brady,  D . Jersey  City 

Leo  N.  Knobloch,  D . Jersey  City 

Jessie  Murhy,  D . Jersey  City 

Andrew  A.  Sal  vest,  D . Kearny 

Bruno  Val  Krawczyk,  D . Jersey  City 

William  V.  Musto,  D . Union  City 

G^rge  B.  Schaeffer,  D . Secaucus 

Vincent  A.  Casciano,  D . Bayonne 

Frederick  H.  Hauser,  D . Hoboken 

Hunterdon . Raymond  E.  Bowkley,  R . Califon 

Mercer . Richard  L.  Gray,  D . Trenton 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  D . Trenton 

Raymond  J.  Stewart,  D . Yardville 

Middlesex . William  Kurtz,  D . South  Amboy 

Edwin  J.  Snediker,  D . New  Brunswick 

John  J.  Brixie,  D . Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth . Alfred  N.  Beadleston,  R . Shrewsbury 

Elvin  R.  SimmiU,  R. . WestBelmar 

Morris . Thomas  J.  Hillery,  R. . Boonton 

lUden  MUls,  R . Morristown 

Ocean . Lettie  E.  Savage,  R. . Lakewood 

Passaic . Arnold  M.  Smith,  R. . Paterson 

Frank  W.  Shershin,  R. . Clifton 

Emma  E.  Newton,  IL . Packanack  Lake 

John  Junda,  R. . .Passaic 

Salem . Peter  B.  Hoff,  R. . Salem 

Somerset . Anderson  Fowler,  R. . Peapack 

Sussex . Qarence  J.  Little,  D . Sussex 

Union . Florence  P.  Dwyer,  R. . Elizabeth 

Fred  E.  Shepard,  R . Elizabeth 

G.  Clifford  Thomas,  R . Elizabeth 

Donald  D.  Mackey,  R. . Plainfield 

Warren . James  C  Jamieson,  D . Blairstown 
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'if If**'?  -STdo'iiTrJSiSiJrJS  By  thomas  e.  robinson 

i  gtohtnd  hy  tunty  and  rnmnk  Meroer  County  Superintendent 
(II  othar  aehooU, 


Better  by  Degrees:  In  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  thesis,  Howard  0. 
Reed  demonstrates  that  the  amoimt  of 
education  possessed  by  teachers  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  teaching  effi¬ 
ciency.  He  found  that  teachers  with 
masters’  degrees  rated  higher  than 
teachers  who  did  not  have  masters* 
degrees.  He  states  his  conclusion  as 
follows : 

“The  median  scale  for  objectives, 
methods,  and  devices  for  the  teachers 
of  Illinois  who  had  masters’  degrees 
was  approximately  15  percent  higher 
than  for  teachers  without  masters’  de¬ 
grees.” 

Are  teachers  too  inclined  to  “sell 
education  short”  hy  minimizing  the 
value  of  additional  educational  training 
for  themseles?  Are  we,  who  deal  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  who  insist  upon  its  values  for 
others,  consistent  when  we  insist  that 
gome  teachers  without  prolonged  train¬ 
ing  are  as  good  as  they  would  have  heen 
if  they  had  gone  on  with  extension  work? 
Are  we  consistent  when  we  oppose  salary 
differentials  on  the  basis  of  training? 

If.  as  Reed’s  study  shows,  a  master’s 
degree  scales  ahont  15  percent  higher 
than  the  absence  of  such  a  degree,  should 
a  salary  guide  provide  for  a  15  percent 
higher  remuneration  for  master-degree 
teachers?  What  does  yonr  system  pro¬ 
vide? 

We  Undersell:  Only  two  percent 
of  4,000  Indiana  school  children,  who 
were  queried  to  find  out  what  they 
thought  of  teaching  as  a  career,  plan 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Sixty 
percent  said  they  were  definitely  set 
against  going  into  teaching.  The  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  their  distaste  for  teach¬ 
ing  were  low  salaries,  lengthy  period 
of  preparation,  little  or  no  chance  for 
advancement,  too  much  responsibility, 
dull  and  monotonous  aspects  of  work, 
and  restrictions  upon  personal  life. 

How  many  of  yonr  graduates  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  teaching  as  a  career?  Have  yon 
made  studies  at  each  grade  level  to  find 
the  points  at  which  marked  changes  occur 
in  pupils’  desire  to  teach?  What  reasons 
are  given  at  each  grade  level,  and  when 
do  the  reasons  change?  What  can  we  as 
teachers  do  to  show  that  many  of  the 
reasons  given  are  not  valid  today?  Is 
some  of  the  reaction  due  to  the  teachers’ 
own  attitudes  toward  their  profession? 

Has  yonr  school  newspaper  ever  quoted 
yon  and  other  teachers  in  refutation  of 
some  of  the  claims  listed  above?  Do  yon 
make  it  a  point  in  yonr  teaching  to  make 
evident  the  challenge  and  attractiveness 
of  teaching? 

Training:  for  Life:  Chattanooga 
high  schools,  after  experimentation, 
are  sold  to  the  proposition  that  pupils 
desiring  to  enter  “baby-sitting”  as  a 
business  should  be  given  guidance  and 
instruction  in  the  craft.  Educational 
values  are  many,  they  claim;  and  the 
requisite  instruction  vitalizes  many 
courses  and  forms  the  core  of  a  very 
fine  extracurricular  activity. 


The  pupils  are  trained  to  obtain 
necessary  information  before  parents 
leave,  to  become  familiar  with  im¬ 
portant  locations  in  the  home,  to  avoid 
common  hazards,  to  entertain  small 
children,  to  handle  babies,  to  make 
emergency  telefffione  calls,  to  prepare 
foods,  to  use  toys,  to  tell  stories,  to 
supervise  playnound  activities,  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  unoerstand  child  behavior, 
to  direct  games,  and  to  make  toys  and 


Meroer  County  Superintendent 

children’s  clothing.  They  also  formu¬ 
late  and  use  a  self-rating  scale  for 
themselves. 

Doe*  yonr  school  in  any  way  help  pupils 
to  do  better  the  baby-sitting  tasks  which 
they  are  going  to  do  anyway?  Do  yon 
conceive  such  instruction  to  be  a  noppor- 
tnnity  for  better  education  or  “another 
task  foisted  upon  the  school?”  Do  yon 
ever  survey  the  work  tasks  of  pupils  and 
try  to  help  the  pupils  through  school  in¬ 
struction  to  do  those  tasks  more  effec¬ 
tively? 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Sources  of 
Free  Pictures 

Here’s  welcome  listings 
for  teachers  and  librarians 


£ 


Sources  of  Free  Pictures,  just  printed, 
include  such  curriculum  materials  as 
pictures,  maps,  charts,  exhibits,  posters. 
These  are  useful  either  to  cumula¬ 
tive  development  of  units  of  work  or 
to  enrich  and  supplement  traditional 
^  courses  of  study.  .Also  helps 
sch<H)ls  and  teachers 
build  their  own  visual 
educational  files. 


^ - ^  U  Subjects  are  arranged 

alphabetically.  To  give  Someol 

you  the  scope,  see  box,  which  < 

right.  Here  are  subjects  AnimaiV 

appearing  just  under  “A” :  Butterflie 

Agriculture,  Air,  Airplanes,  Conierv 

Alaska,  Aluminum,  Amphibi-  Products 

ans,  .Animals,  Antarctic,  .Ants, 

_  ’  ’  ’  rating  ' 

Aquarium,  Arabia,  .Art,  As-  Mexico  • 

tronomy.  Atomic  Energy,  tilw  •  Ru 

a  a  Textil. 

Atoms,  Australia,  Automobiles.  _ 


Bruce  Miller,  compiler,  is  Supt. 
Schools,  Riverside,  California.  He  ^ 
began  this  compilation  of  source  lists 
as  a  practical  hobby  when  faced  with 
the  problem  of  getting  picture  aids 
outside  a  limited  school-budget. 

In  any  source  list,  Mr.  Miller  knows, 
it  is  impossible  to  include  all  types  of 
free  pictures.  And,  while  each  source 

S<..n..fri..S.biM.  I  isvmfi,d,amanu- 

which  art  Ustod  facturer,  travel, 

Africa -Aluminum  trade  or  govem- 

Animals  •  Birdi  cC:  ^ 

ButterBies  •  Cater-  "7 ^^-^sa^Ci^ment  bureau  might 
pillan  •  Chocolate  , 

Conservation  •  Dairy  of  certain 

Products  •  Frogs  pieces.  So  tell  what  you 

dening  •  Interior  Deco-  ^  ^ 

rating  •  Jet  Planes  are  making  of  the  pictures 
Mexico  •  Oranges  •  Rep¬ 
tiles  *  Rubber  *  Sea  Life  SO  that  substitutes  can  be 

Textiles  •  Weather  ^  , 

sent  when  necessary. 


If  you  are  further  interesletl — This  28-page  booklet  SOURCES  OF  FREE  PICTURES  by  BRUCE 
MILLER,  Supt.  Schools,  Riverside,  Cal.,  SOi  fostfaid.  Write  to  box  369,  riverside,  caL. 


Millions  doily  chew  WRIOUY’S  SKARftUNT  GUM  because  _ 

if  refreshes  taste  and  keeps  mouth  and  throat  cool 
and  comfortable.  Too,  the  long-lasting  delicious 
flavor  is  such  a  satisfying  treat.  Just  try  it  sometime.  \  \ 


( 
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Bringin^  ’Em  Up 

(Continued  from  Page  149) 
Harding,  I  didn’t  do  nothin’  more 
than  I  should. 

As  I  tell  my  Kathy,  you  know,  Mr. 
Harding,  my  youngest  girl,  the  one  that 
just  graduated  a  teacher,  school  folks 
must  stick  together  so’s  people  don’t 
try  to  push  them  around. 

You  say  that’s  ^od  advice  but  many 
people  are  like  Peter’s  mother,  they 
won’t  take  advice.  That’s  right,  but, 
at  least,  she  can’t  say  that  I  didn’t  give 
her  any.  Just  before  she  left  I  sez, 
“Why  don’t  you  put  some  old  clothes 
on  the  boy  and  let  him  go  out  to  plav 
with  the  other  children  after  school, 
and  forget  what  the  book  says.”  Then 
1  sort  of  felt  sorry  for  the  little  kid 
and  I  sez  that  if  he  didn’t  have  any¬ 
one  to  play  with  he  could  play  with 
my  grandchilder  in  my  yard.  Her 
nose  went  up  at  this  and  she  walked 
out,  but  the  boy  ran  back  and  asked 
me  if  he  could  bring  his  football  and 
play  in  my  yard  some  day  after  school. 
So  I  promised  him  that  I’d  lock  the 
ball  up  in  the  broom  closet  when  he 
brought  it  so’s  he  wouldn’t  lost  it 

Sometimes  I  begin  to  believe  he 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  she  would  bring 
kim  up  right 

Now  if  you’ll  just  take  up  your  brief 
case  a  minute,  Mr.  Harding,  I’ll  dust 
off  the  top  of  your  desk  and . 


Won  Encyclopedia 

At  the  Convention  at  Atlantic  City 
F.  E.  Compton  &  Co.  ran  a  drawing 
for  teachers  for  a  set  of  the  1951 
Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  Al¬ 
most  1400  teachers  participated  in  the 
drawing. 

Thomas  F.  McHugh,  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Instruction  of  the  Newark  City 
schools,  drew  the  wrinning  slip  from 
the  registration  box  at  the  Compton 
booth.  Warren  Heffner,  8th  Grade  So¬ 
cial  Studies  teacher,  of  the  Granville 
Avenue  School,  Margate  (Atlantic 
County),  New  Jersey,  was  the  winner. 
Mr.  Heffner  is  a  world  war  II  veteran, 
with  an  M.A.  degree  from  Temple 
University,  is  married,  and  has  been 
teaching  for  two  years. 


SCIENCE  TEACHERS  MEET 
The  National  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  and  other  cooperating 
science  teaching  societies  will  hold 
dieir  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
December  27-29.  NSTA  sessions  will 
emphasize  science  in  the  elementary 
school,  health  science,  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  biological  and  physical 
sciences.  The  annual  science  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  is  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  same  time  as  the  confer¬ 
ence. 


SECRETS 
AND  SURPRISES 

Second  Reader,  Level  Two 

By  Eberle,  Witty,  and  White.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Helen  Sewell.  Through 
varied  experiences  second- 
grade  children  enrich  their 
concepts  of  little  towm,  big 
city,  and  country  life,  and 
gain  an  understanding  of 
life  on  a  ranch  and  in  a 
fishing  town.  Attractive  in 
format  and  content.  With 
accompanying  practice  book.  Do 
and  Learn,  and  Teachers  Guide. 


DO 

AND  DARE 

Third  Reader,  Level  Two 

By  Nolen  and  Witty.  Illustrated  by 
Richard  Floethe.  A  fascinating  col¬ 
lection  of  short  stories  and 
poems  about  children  in 
Alaska,  Canada,  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  provides  plots  of 
action  and  suspense  with 
satisfying  outcomes.  With 
accompanying  practice 
book.  Do  and  Learn,  and  Teachers 
Guide. 


From  READING  FOR  INTEREST,  REVISED 
A  Basal  Series  by  Paul  Witty  and  Others 
(Grades  1  through  6) 

_  D.C.  HEATH  _ 
—  and  Company  — 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  14 


McKee ...  READING  FOR  MEANING 


The  teries  with  the 

1.  Built-in  word  analysis  program. 

2.  Positive  meaning  development  program. 
Includes  .  .  . 

•  READINESS  PROGRAM 

•  READINESS  TEST 

•  TEXTS 

•  PRACTICE  BOOKS 

•  PICTURE,  WORD,  PHONIC  AND 

LETTER  CARDS 


A  basal  program  ready  through  grade  3 


McKee ...  LANGUAGE  FOR  MEANING 

The  series  that 

1.  Teaches  all  the  language  jobs  needed  in 
everyday  life. 

2.  Presents  a  precise  lesson  plan  for  each 
day. 

.  3.  Makes  language  meaningful. 

Available  Material: 

TEXTS  -  PRACTICE  BOOKS  -  MANUALS  -  UNIT 
TESTS  -  END  OF  YEAR  TESTS  -  SKILL  CHARTS 
SKILL  POSTERS 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

R.  C.  Reinert,  Representative 

206  ORANGE  AVENUE,  CRANFORD 
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New  Jersey  Studies 

Educational  Administration 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WEST^  Coordinator 


Seton  Hall  College;  C  Rexford  Davis,  State 
Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Educatkm 
of  New  Jersey;  Mowat  G.  Fraser,  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College;  Frederick  L.  Hipa 
New  Jersey  Education  Association;  Jose|w 
W.  Howe,  Superintendent,  Burlington;  Paul 
Loser,  Superintendent,  Trenton;  Howard  D. 
Morrison,  Supervising  Principal,  Hamilton 
Township;  Robert  H.  Morrison,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education;  J.  Donald  Neill, 
School  of  Education,  Rutgers  University; 
Sampson  G.  Smith,  County  Superintendent, 
Somerville;  Ernest  Witham,  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  District  Boards  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  writer,  who  is  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Belvidere  Schools,  has  been 
granted  a  virtual  leave  of  absence  until 
June  30,  1952,  by  the  Belvidere  Board 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Coordinator  of 
the  Project.  During  the  past  months 
frequent  meetings  have  ben  held  of  the 
State  Coordinating  Committee  and  its 
Steering  Conunittee.  Regional  confer¬ 
ences  have  been  conducted  in  four 
areas  of  the  State.  At  these  conferences 
county  superintendents,  city  superin¬ 
tendents  and  supervising  principals  dis¬ 
cussed  the  following  program: 

(1)  Visitation  studies  hy  selected 
committees  of  educational  administra¬ 
tors,  hoard  memhers  and  probably 
professors  of  administration  in  a  few 
“pilot”  communities.  Primarily,  these 
will  be  to  discover  what  are  the  major 
current  problems  and  learn  some  of 
Everett  C.  Preston,  Chairman,  State  De-  the  procedures  that  have  been  success- 
partment  of  Education;  Joseph  Connors,  fuJ  jn  solving  problems.  These  wiD 

- - - provide  direction  for  further  studies. 

8  'V  T  (2)  Extension  of  different  kinds  of 

visitation  studies  to  include  potentially 
the  250  districts  which  have  a 
Superintendent  or  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal.  These  will  be  cooperative  team 
studies  of  each  of  four  districts  which 
will  comprise  the  team,  through  three 
or  four  representatives  from  each  of 
the  four  districts.  Thus,  there  will  be 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  people  (ad¬ 
ministrators,  board  members,  super¬ 
visors)  on  a  team;  they  will  devote  a 
full  day  to  each  of  the  four  districts. 
These  will  function  in  the  nature  of 
self-study,  with  assistance  from  aD 
team  members,  of  the  major  current 
administration  problenu  in  die  host 
district.  Emphasis  will  be  on  trying 
cooperatively  to  find  good  technique 
for  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  job 
problems  at  hand.  Guides  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  teams  to  help  them  focus  theii 
attentions  on  the  difficult  problems. 

(3)  A  written  job  analysis  survey 
involving  the  responsibUities  and 
problems  faced  in  educational  admintf- 
tration,  and  survey  of  the  preparation 
and  background  of  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  administrators.  This  analyM 
should  be  of  assistance  in  improving 
the  pre-service  and  in-service  training 
program  for  school  administrators. 

(4)  Interpretive  reports  compiled 
from  information  gathered  through  the 
above  sources.  These  should  haw 


NOW!  •  •  •  A  Dynamic  Modem  Approach 
to  Language  Study 

The  GOOD  ENGLISH  SERIES 

by  Shana-Farrit-Kaunar 


"Modem”  in  its  emphasis  on  child  development . . .  'Traditionol" 
in  its  thoroughness . . .  designed  to  help  today's  child  grow  in 
confidence  and  understanding ...  a  1952  series  of  elementary 
English  texts  for  grades  2*8. 

A  flexible  program  which  meets  classroom  needs.  *Develops 
competence  in  language  usage.  *Provides  opportunities  for 
developing  creative  abilities  and  appreo'ations.  ^Develops 
social  confidence. 


L/UDLAW  BROTHERS,  IIVC 


p 


value  to  all  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  stronger  educational 
leadership.  We  anticipate  these  specific 
Itenefits  irom  the  combined  studies: 

(a)  An  indication  of  the  status  of 
the  qualifications  and  training  of  the 
present  educational  administrators  and 
their  beliefs  of  what  preparation  they 
should  have  had  before  they  became 
administrators. 

(b)  An  indication  of  what  the  job 
responsibilities  of  the  educational  ad¬ 
ministrator  are  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  district  in  which  he  is  working. 

(c)  An  understanding  of  the  major 
current  problems  and  some  proved 
methods  of  solving  some  of  them. 


(d)  Information  which  may  help 
boards  of  education  when  they  face 
the  problems  of  choosing  administra¬ 
tive  personnel. 

(e)  An  identification  of  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  students  and  areas  of 
need  for  training  which  may  reauire 
adjustments  of  programs  in  schools  of 
education  that  may  lead  to  well  pre¬ 
pared  future  leaders. 

(f)  A  clarification  for  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents  and  other 
workers  in  education  of  the  job  of 
school  administration  so  they  may 
most  effectively  work  together. 

As  Mrs.  Price,  then  President  of  the 
NJEA,  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Co¬ 


Copyright 

1952! 

NUMBERS  AT  WORK 

By 

PATTON  AND  YOUNG 

An  entirely  new  series  of  arithmetic  texts — everything 
new — not  a  revision!  Grades  3-8.  Modem  and  attrac¬ 
tive  in  every  particular,  based  on  leading  courses  of 
study,  alive  with  beautiful  color.  Complete  with  Teach¬ 
ers’  Manuals.  Workbooks  available  for  grades  1-8. 

,  B.  B.  M.  FAiNSW'oaTH  —  New  Jersey  Representative 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Syracuse  2,  New  York 

NiW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS 

Copyright  1952! 

ACTION! 

By 

WINN,  CHAMBERLAIN,  CHAMBERLAIN 

A  sparkling  new  literature  text  for  the  9th  grade — first 
of  a  brand  new  four-hook  series  for  High  Schools.  Dra¬ 
matic  visual  appeal,  unique  teaching  aids,  skillfully 
blended  selections.  Built  on  the  most  recent  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

B.  B.  M.  Farnsworth  —  New  Jersey  Representative 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Syracuse  7,  New  York 

NIW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS. 


ordinating  Conunittee  in  September, 
“Anything  which  brings  improvement 
in  educational  leadership  is  bound  to 
be  important  to  classroom  teachers 
and  pupils.”  This  project  will  be 
significant  to  the  extent  that  it  has  a 
high  degree  of  cooperation.  Before  it 
is  concluded  it  will  reach  you  in  some 
way.  We’ll  be  depending  on  you  to 
truly  help  make  it  a  worthwhile  Co- 
operative  Project  in  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration. 


Robinson  To  Edit 
NSPRA  Newsletter 

A  public  relations  newsletter  for 
classroom  teachers  will  be  published 
monthly  by  the  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association.  It  will  bear  the 
same  name,  IT  STARTS  IN  THE 
CLASSROOM,  as  NSPRA’s  public 
relations  handbook.  Editor  is  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Robinson,  Mercer  County 
Superintendent,  former  editor  of  the 
Review,  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  prepared  the  handbook. 

Circulation  of  the  4-page  newsletter 
will  be  encouraged  in  multi-copy  sub¬ 
scriptions  through  schools,  school  sys¬ 
tems,  and  education  associations.  Rates 
range  from  $2.50  for  single  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  75  cents  in  large  quantities. 

IT  STARTS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
joins  TRENDS  as  a  publication  of  the 
public  relations  group.  Trends  is  a 
monthly  summary  of  public  relations 
techniques  in  such  fields  as  radio, 
television,  campaigns,  community  co¬ 
operation,  printed  materials,  etc.  It 
is  sent  to  all  NSPRA  members,  who, 
at  the  present  time  are  also  receiving 
free  copies  of  Handbook. 

NJEA’s  Executive  Secretary  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hipp  is  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  organization. 


Use  This  Coupon 

National  School  Public 

Relations  Association 

1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 

Washington  6,  D.  C 

....I  want  to  subscribe  to  the  new  news¬ 
letter,  IT  STARTS  IN  THE  CLASS¬ 
ROOM  (12.50). 

....I  want  to  join  the  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association  ($3.00). 

....Please  send  me  information  about 
NSPRA  and  its  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  reduced  group  rates  for  member¬ 
ship  and  the  newdetter. 


Name 


Address 
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Montclair  STC 
Places  Stress 
On  Citizenship 

Montclair  State  Teachers 
College  students  have  initi¬ 
ated  a  project  designed  to  re¬ 
emphasize  the  importance  of 
morai  and  spiritual  values. 
They  have  launched  a  14- 
point  program  to  inspire  stu¬ 
dents  to  re-examine  their 
goals,  and  methods.  Ed. 
Meade,  Jr.,  a  sophomore  from 
Rainbow  Lakes,  is  chairman, 
and  Dr.  Frank  L.  Clayton, 
assistant  professor  of  social 
studies,  faculty  adviser. 

Major  aim  of  the  newly- 
formed  Citizenship  Commit¬ 
tee  is  to  produce  a  better 
quality  of  citizenship  in  as 
many  individuals  as  possible. 
Included  in  group  projects  of 
the  54  -  member  committee 
will  be  the  development  of 
better  cooperation  between 
the  College  and  surrounding 
cammunities;  attending  citi¬ 
zenship  meetings  on  city, 
county  and  state  levels;  set¬ 
ting  up  joint  student-faculty 
organizations;  evaluating 
news  sources;  launching  a 
clean-up  campaign;  promot¬ 
ing  the  continuation  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  tradition  at  the 
Coiiege,  and  compiling  a  cur¬ 
riculum  for  citizenship  edu¬ 
cation. 

Hnupt  Studies 
Science  Ideas 
Of  Youngsters 

Dr.  George  W.  Haupt,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  science  at  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College,  is 
presenting  the  results  of  a 
study  of  children’s  scientific 
concepts  to  Section  Q  (Psy¬ 
chology)  of  the  American 
Association  for  Advancement 
of  Science  during  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  December  27- 
30. 

’The  study,  fourth  in  a 
series  which  Dr.  Haupt  has 
published  since  1948,  deals 
with  correlations  between 
children’s  scientific  ideas  and 
those  held  by  early  mankind. 


Dr.  J.  J.  Saviti 

Dr.  J.  J.  Savitz,  long  presi¬ 
dent  of  Glassboro  State 
Teachers  College,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Westfield.  Dr.  Sav¬ 
itz  was  a  former  President  of 
NJEIA,  and  a  former  super¬ 
intendent  at  both  Westfield 
and  Boonton. 


Schoolwomen 
Plan  Luncheon 

’The  New  Jersey  School- 
women’s  CHub  will  hold  its 
annual  luncheon  meeting  on 
March  8.  1952.  at  the  Mc- 
Alpin  Hotel  in  New  York. 
CTiairman  Sadie  Lipson  prom¬ 
ises  delicious  food  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  program.  On  the 
luncheon  committee  are  Alice 
L.  Smith,  Ruth  I.  Gerhard, 
Emily  M.  Gulick.  Mvrtle  C. 
Rickard.  Mitzi  Salmini.  El¬ 
eanor  McCHelland,  Helen  C^av- 
anagh,  Madeline  E.  Sharpe, 
Helen  P.  Sutton,  Helen  R. 
'Tlessen,  Constance  Newitts, 
and  Gladys  Hart. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Behrenberg  will 
be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Schoolwomen’s  Club  to  be 
held  in  the  Hotel  Suburban, 
East  Orange,  on  January  12. 
Dr.  Behrenberg  is  a  noted 
world  traveler  and  lecturer. 

Charlotte  Locker  of  Has- 
brouck  Heights,  president  of 
the  Schoolwomen’s  Club,  has 
appointed  Madeline  Sharp  of 
East  Orange  as  chairman  of 
the  luncheon  meeting. 


"The  Educational  Secretary 
and  Her  Leisure  Time”  is  the 
theme  of  the  New  Jersey  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Secre¬ 
taries  for  the  current  year. 
The  organization  recently 
met  in  the  new  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters  and  made  plans  for 
the  year.  'They  include  a 
Southern  Regional  Workshop 
at  the  Women’s  Club.  Cam¬ 
den.  on  March  1  under  the 
leadership  of  Inez  Garrison; 
a  Northern  Regional  Work¬ 
shop  at  the  Elizabeth  YWCA 
on  March  29,  arranged  by 
Edith  Hickey;  a  spring  lunch- 


Poterson  STC 
Makes  Transfer 
To  New  Campus 

Paterson  State  Teachers 
College,  like  NJEA,  moved 
during  the  week  ending  De¬ 
cember  1.  It  actually  started 
operations  on  its  new  223  acre 
campus  at  Haledon.  The  530 
full-time  pupils  are  now  at¬ 
tending  classes  in  Hunziker 
Hall,  the  new  main  class¬ 
room  building. 

Hunziker  Hall  houses  the 
classes  in  15  classrooms.  In 
the  old  Hobart  manor  house, 
which  has  forty  rooms,  are 
the  offices  of  President  Clair 
S.  Wightman,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  offices,  and  the  li¬ 
brary.  'The  former  garage  has 
been  converted  into  a  ca¬ 
feteria. 

’The  Paterson  student  body 
raised  $18,000,  with  which  an¬ 
other  building  is  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  student  center, 
with  bookshop,  recreation 
rooms,  and  snack  bar. 


Study  Contacts 
With  Colleges 

’The  New  Jersey  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Articulation  between 
Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  has  the  following 
projects  under  development; 

A  subcommittee  to  prepare 
a  statistical  formula  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  high  school  grades  and 
college  grades  has  made  its 
interim  report. 

Another  subcommittee  is 
working  in  the  field  of  articu¬ 
lation  between  secondary 
school  mathematics  and  col¬ 
lege  mathematics.  A  similar 
committee  is  working  in  the 
field  of  English. 

Plans  are  under  way  in  the 
Articulation  Committee  to  de¬ 
velop  an  Interchange  of  visi¬ 
tation  between  college  pro¬ 
fessors  and  high  school 
teachers. 


eon  in  Newark  on  May  3,  of 
which  Vera  Janes  is  Chair¬ 
man;  and  of  course  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City 
next  November  7-8. 

President  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  this  year  is  Reba  Sigafoo; 
other  officers  are  Lydia  Bern¬ 
hardt,  Edith  K.  'Templeton, 
Harriet  S.  Kopp,  and  Ethel 
E.  Greenberg;  Executive 
Committee  members  are 
Helen  Knackstedt,  Winifred 
Rose,  Naomi  Lundell,  Cath¬ 
erine  Sedlak,  and  Lily  P. 
Lelvers. 


Lakewood  Raises 
Salary  Schedule; 
Others  Also  Up 

Lakewood  Schools  have  a 
new  salary  schedule,  with  a 
five  -  year  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram.  The  schedule  runs 
from  $2550  to  $4500  for  B.A. 
and  non-degree  teachers,  with 
$150  increments.  It  provides 
an  additional  $200  for  an 
M.A.  or  32  points  of  gradu¬ 
ate  work,  and  still  another 
$200  for  a  doctorate.  An 
especially  Interesting  feature 
is  its  provilsion  of  full  credit 
for  teaching  experience  in 
both  public  schools  and  ap¬ 
proved  private  schools.  Hill¬ 
man  H.  Harker  is  supervising 
principal  at  Lakewood. 

Bedminster 

Bedmlnster  Township  has 
adopted  new  salary  schedules. 
The  teacher  schedule  runs 
from  $2700  to  $4100  by  $200 
steps.  After  five  years  at 
$4100,  the  teacher  goes  to  the 
$4400  maximum.  Master’s  de¬ 
grees  are  rewarded  by  addi¬ 
tional  increments  of  $100  each 
year,  not  to  exceed  $400,  and 
non-degree  teachers  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  $4,000  top. 

Building  principals  start  at 
$3100,  go  by  $200  increments 
to  $45(X),  and  after  five  years 
at  that  salary  go  to  $4^. 
Those  with  an  M.A.  can  reach 
$5200.  The  schedule  covers 
half  credit  for  experience  out¬ 
side  the  district,  accumulative 
sick  leave  up  to  30  days,  and 
sabbatical  leave  at  half  pay 
srfter  ten  years  for  study  or 
travel. 

West  Milford 

West  Milford  Township  in 
Passaic  County,  where  H. 
Joseph  Ragg,  Junior,  is  su¬ 
pervising  principal,  recently 
granted  raises  of  $400  and 
^50  to  all  teachers  in  the 
township. 


NJEA  Wins  Again 
In  Tenure  Case 

NJEA  won  another  tenure 
victory  when  the  State  Board 
of  Education  upheld  the  ten¬ 
ure  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mateer 
of  Fair  Lawn.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  had  al¬ 
ready  ruled  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
Mateer.  The  case  Involved 
the  Board’s  attempt  to  deny 
a  maternity  leave,  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  not  un¬ 
der  tenure.  The  ruling  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  State  Board 
agrees  with  the  distinction 
which  the  Commissioner  or¬ 
iginally  made,  that  a  teacher 
on  maternity  leave  is  "em¬ 
ployed”  by  the  Board,  thougdi 
she  may  not  be  rendering 
service.  The  tenure  law  uses 
the  former  term. 


School  Secretaries  Weigh  Problems 

Of  Their  Leisure  Time -If  Any 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  AC  BEVieW 


Migrant  Work 
At  Freehold 
Wins  Citation 

A  great  many  educators  are 
taking  pride  in  a  recent  cita¬ 
tion  honoring  Freehold  and 
its  Migrant  Welfare  Council 
for  “its  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  State  Migrant 
Labor  Board  in  maintaining 
an  educational  and  cultural 
center  for  migrant  workers 
and  their  children  for  the 
past  five  years  in  Freehold.” 
The  citation  was  made  by 
the  New  Jersey  Consumer’s 
League  at  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  luncheon,  December  1,  in 
Newark.  Don  S.  Patterson, 
Chief  of  Elementary  Schools 
Service  Section  in  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  made  the 
award,  which  was  accepted 
by  Mayor  Fred  Quinn  of 
Freehold.  The  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Migrant  La¬ 
bor  Board,  and  several  New 
Jersey  helping  teachers  have 
been  active  in  the  Freehold 
center. 

Charles  L.  Worth  of  Allen¬ 
town  recently  wrote  an 
article  on  “Common  Courte¬ 
sies”  which  appeared  in  the 
November  issue  of  Nation’s 
Schools. 


Harve  Wobbe,  teacher  of 
photography  in  the  Essex 
County  Vocational  and  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  in  New¬ 
ark,  recently  won  a  $2,000 
prize  in  a  photography  ctm- 
test  sponsored  by  Popular 
Photography  magazine.  Mr. 
Wohbe’s  priAe  was  won  with 
a  color  photo  of  his  young 
daughter  singing  from  a  book 
of  Christmas  carols.  Mr.  Wob¬ 
be  lives  in  West  Orange. 


Scholarship  Fund 

The  Wall  Township  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Scholarship  Fund. 
The  first  award  has  been 
made  to  a  graduate  of  Man- 
asquan  High  School  who  is 
attending  Trenton  State 
Teachers’  College. 


Jto4AA  9t  ^eeh  ia  ie 

A  TEACHER 

By  MARY  V.  HOLMAN 
Director  of  Guidance,  Public  Schools 
Orange,  New  Jersey 

This  recent  and  readable  book  is  in¬ 
tended  for  teachers,  administrators, 
parents,  and  prospective  teachers.  To 
each  there  is  a  message  that  will  prove 
fruitful  for  the  author  deals  sympatheti¬ 
cally  with  the  problems  teachers  face 
in  their  individual  lives  and  how  they 
feel  about  the  professional  and  social 
adjustments  they  must  make. 

Writing  with  warmth  and  insight. 

Dr.  Holman  draws  on  the  experience 
of  many  individuals  to  suggest  ways  of 
making  teaching  the  most  fully  satisfy¬ 
ing  experience  possible  for  all  con¬ 
cerned — pupil,  parent  and  community 
as  well  as  teacher.  208  pp.  Cloth  $3.25. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


Se  dme  ta  dee  LATiST  SERIES... 

IN 

THE  MACMILLAN  READERS 

Gates  and  others 

Complete  new  basal  series  designed  to  teach  children  to  read  well 
and  love  to  read.  Grades  1-8. 

THE  WORLD  OF  NUMBERS 

ptMO 


Carpenter  and  others 

Arithmetic  learning  that  lasts;  texts  and  workbooks  for  Grades  3-8. 


THE  DEMOCRACY  SERIES,  Revised 

Edited  by  Outright  and  Ch  arters 

Acclaimed  the  country  over  for  effectiveness  in  the  education  of 
children  in  the  American  way.  Grades  1-8. 


Write  for  further  information  to  ■ 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 
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Adults,  Too,  Can  Discover  Aptitudes 


Life  begins  at  any  age,  especially 
when  you  know  your  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  abilities,  62  men  and  women 
learned  at  a  unique  course  in  the 
Adult  School  of  Montclair  this  spring. 
The  course,  called  Discover  Your  Ap¬ 
titudes,  was  given  by  the  Laboratory 
of  Psychological  Studies  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  students,  ranging  in  age  from 
18  to  68  years,  came  for  vocational 
guidance,  for  direction  in  occupying 
their  spare  time,  or  to  seek  aid  in 
personal  adjustment 


C^yo^A 


is  Your  Crayon 

Yon  enjoy  nsinj;  crayola.  Yon  pet 
a^enseof  satirifurlion  from  itsrlear, 
deep.lrne  colors— light  tonch— rich 
textnre— non-smndging  perma¬ 
nence— nnbending  firmness.  That's 
hecanse  CRAYOLA  is  “a  qnality  prod¬ 
uct,'' deserving  its  unique  eminence 
in  school  art  edu¬ 
cation.  Box  assort¬ 
ments  8,  12,  16,  24 
and  18  colors.  Also 
furnished  inhnlk  (or 
individual  needs. 


•  INNEY  I  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Binney  4  Smith  Co.  Reps.  In  New  Jersey 
are  R.  T.  Qemmell,  Dirt.  Mgr. 
and  J.  J.  Corio 


Stevens  Institute's  Laboratory  of  Psychological  Studies 
Gives  Course  at  Montclair  Adult  School  to  Apply  Methods 
Of  Individual  Vocational  Counseling  to  Group  Situation 


Methods  employed  by  the  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Psychological  Studies  for  in¬ 
dividual  vocational  counseling  and 
testing  were  used,  as  an  experiment, 
for  group  counseling.  The  excellent 
results  of  this  pioneer  effort  set  a 
precedent  for  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  along  this  line  with  a  number 
of  people  together. 

GUmANCE  WORKSHOP 

The  unusual  course  was  run  as  a 
guidance  workshop,  with  everyone 
taking  active  part  in  an  informal  at¬ 
mosphere  which  dispelled  self-con- 
sciousness  and  encouraged  discussion. 
The  program  included  (1)  filling  out 
a  personal  data  form  covering  educa¬ 
tion,  work  experience,  hobbies  and 
the  like,  (2)  an  average  of  ten  tests 
of  interests,  personality  and  aptitudes, 
f3)  class  discussions  of  interests,  per¬ 
sonality  and  aptitudes,  (4)  the  show¬ 
ing  of  two  movies  on  personality,  and 
(.S)  two  individual  counseling  periods 
for  each  person,  provided  by  psycho¬ 
logical  counselors  from  Stevens.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  sessions  the  members  of  the 
workshop  received  professional  help 
in  solving  their  vocational  and  per¬ 
sonal  problems. 

A  number  had  come  to  the  course 
because  they  were  working  at  jobs  for 
which  they  felt  unsuited  or  in  which 
they  were  unhappy.  Some  felt  that 
they  were  not  using  all  their  talents, 
but  were  still  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
they  might  do  best.  Others  were 
searching  for  activities  to  keep  them 
busy,  happy  and  useful  when  they 
should  have  reached  the  time  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  leisure. 

Through  this  all-inclusive  program 
many  discovered  interests  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  which  they  were  not  fully 
aware.  Many  found  new  outlets  for 
imagination  and  energy.  A  number 
prepared  for  occupational  changes 
which  would  mean  satisfaction  and 
fulfillment  in  their  daily  work  and 
a  better  adjustment  to  life  in  general. 

NEW  CONFIDENCE 

Typical  of  the  results  of  this  course 
was  the  engineer  who  had  always  had 
a  yen  to  write,  and  his  tests  sug¬ 
gested  creative  ability  along  literary 
lines.  But  with  a  family  to  support 
he  could  not  afford  to  give  up  his 
good  engineering  job.  He  decided  to 


use  his  engineering  knowledge,  an 
asset  which  most  writers  lack,  and 
try  his  hand  at  some  technical 
articles  in  popular  language  which 
may  lead  to  his  becoming  a  proud, 
part-time  author. 

Before  she  married,  a  now  middle- 
aged  woman  had  been  a  teacher.  As  a 
widow,  it  became  necessary  for  her 
to  go  back  to  work  but  she  lacked  the 
current  educational  qualifications  to 
teach.  During  the  conference  she  ex¬ 
pressed  her  interest  in  children  al¬ 
though  she  had  none  of  her  own.  As  a 
result  of  counseling  she  decided  to 
apply  for  a  position  as  housemother 
in  a  school  for  handicapped  children. 
The  responsibilities  and  security  of  a 
home  added  to  her  anticipation  of  her 
new  vocation. 

READY  FOR  RETIREMENT 

A  woman  who  had  been  a  secre¬ 
tary  all  her  life  was  facing  retire¬ 
ment  with  too  much  free  time  and 
nothing  to  keep  her  mind  and  hands 
busy.  Her  tests  showed  that  she  had 
unusual  interest  in  using  her  fingers. 
Discussion  brought  out  that  she  liked 
to  arrange  interesting  color  combina¬ 
tions,  and  her  precise  and  practical 
nature  called  for  the  creation  of 
something  that  would  be  useful.  She 
settled  for  a  course  in  ceramics  where 
she  could  carry  out  her  own  original 
designs. 

While  there  was  a  range  of  50 
years  between  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  student  in  the  “Discover 
Your  Aptitudes”  course,  their  aver¬ 
age  was  38  years.  Sixty-one  per  cent 
were  married,  and  34  per  cent  of 
the  group  were  men.  College  gradu¬ 
ates  accounted  for  44  per  cent,  with 
10  per  cent  holding  graduate  degrees, 
among  them  one  lawyer,  two  medical 
doctors  and  one  Ph.D.  One  to  three 
years  of  college  had  been  completed 
by  23  per  cent;  while  11  per  cent 
had  not  finished  high  school. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  at 
Stevens  Institute  has  given  vocation^ 
tests  and  counseling  to  more  than 
31,000  veterans,  industrialists,  high 
school  students  and  others.  The  Adnk 
School  of  Montclair  is  also  nationally 
known.  Last  January  it  was  signalled 
out  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  aa 
outstanding  exponent  of  a  valuabk 
community  service. 
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This  famous  ofi^hmetic  senes 
was  designed  crown  your  teaching 
efforts  with  Better  -  Than  -  Ever  success 


By  DR.  ELMER  S.  HOLBECK* 

When  Hitler  and  his  false  doctrines 
were  destroyed  in  1945,  the  German 
Schools,  like  all  other  municipal  agen¬ 
cies  and  services,  were  in  a  complete 
state  of  paralysis.  Many  schoob  were 
destroyed:  some  were  partially  dam¬ 
aged,  others  were  put  out  of  opera¬ 
tion.  For  the  German  youth,  there 
were  no  schoob  in  which  to  learn  and 
for  the  teachers  no  schoob  in  which 
to  teach. 

Then  the  Americans  moved  into 
Western  Germany!  From  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Government  came  clear  and  di¬ 
rect  orders.  “Open  the  schoob  as  soon 
as  practicable.”  This  was  a  challenge 
to  the  army  and  those  officers  of  the 
Military  Government  responsible  for 
the  conduct  and  affairs  of  the  city  or 
village  government. 

There  was  much  to  be  done.  Pro- 
Hitler  teachers  were  screened  out  of 
their  jobs!  Text  books  came  in  for 
an  overhauling.  While  many  fine 
materials  and  libraries  were  destroyed 
by  over-zealous  invading  armies,  the 
United  States  Military  Government 
soon  learned  to  salvage  important 
documents  and  books,  destroying  only 
pro-Hitler  literature  and  material. 

As  the  war  ended  materials  and 
equipment  were  all  but  gone.  Utilities 
were  out  of  order.  Buildings  were  cold. 
To  meet  these  emergencies  parents, 
teachers  and  communities  combined 
their  efforts  to  supply  the  minimum 
equipment  and  services  in  order  to 
get  the  schoob  back  into  operation. 
Roofs  were  damaged  and  leaking. 
Windows  were  broken  and  much  fur¬ 
niture  unfit  for  use.  Without  text  books 
and  adequate  materials  teachers  be¬ 
gan  their  classes  sometimes  amidst 
the  ruins  of  war  with  rubble  and  de¬ 
bris  heaped  upon  playground,  streets 
and  adjacent  areas. 

Though  the  Army  was  busy  feed¬ 
ing  a  vanquished  and  starving  people 
and  occupied  itself  with  the  removal 


of  rubble  and  the  opening  up  of  utili¬ 
ties  and  transportation,  it  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  education  and  the  youth  of 
Germany.  Generous  contributions  were 
made  by  the  Army  to  buy  textbooks 
and  materials  and  furniture.  Build¬ 
ings  were  repaired  and  bulldozers 
moved  in  to  clear  the  rubble  from  the 
streets  and  playgrounds.  In  an  un¬ 
believably  short  time  all  these  obstacles 
were  overcome,  and  the  schoob  could 
again  take  over  the  responsibilities  of 
education  for  children. 

Carefully  selected  teachers  —  with 
the  help  of  our  Occupation  Force  both 
military  and  civilian — did  a  magni¬ 
ficent  job  in  starting  from  scratch  to 
provide  a  proper  education  for  the 
German  Youth  in  a  new  German  State. 
Making  tremendous  sacrifice  working 
for  meagre  salaries,  the  teachers  of 
Germany  responded  to  the  emergency. 
Through  their  cooperation  and  interest 
a  new  German  culture  based  on  the 
principles  of  freedom,  self-government 
and  social  justice  has  had  an  auspi¬ 
cious  beginning. 

Today  the  German  Schoob  are 
again  organized  for  action  and  edu¬ 
cation.  Still  handicapped  by  part  time 
and  the  lack  of  materials  and  build¬ 
ings,  teachers  and  directors,  working 
under  the  office  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  are  doing  a  great  job  to 
liberalize  the  educational  pattern  of 
Germany  and  to  bring  the  culture  in 
line  with  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
west.  The  cost  is  great  hut  the  stakes 
are  high. 

Our  government  is  hopeful  that  its 
investment  in  German  Education  will 
be  effective  in  securing  a  new  German 
State  in  which  all  Germans  will  learn 
to  live  in  harmony  with  all  men — and 
with  all  men  live  in  peace. 

*  Dr.  Holbeck,  Deputy  Superintendent  in 
Passaic,  recently  returned  from  three  months 
in  Germany  -where,  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State,  he  advised  on  methods 
of  education. 


ADVENTURES 
WITH  NUMBERS 


By  OSBORN  and  RIEFLING 


that  thinking  with  numbers 
becomes  a  teachable  skill 


I.  R.  RUNKLE,  RepnsaMlin 
27  Msopia  An..  Uppir  MoMdair.  N.  J. 


WEBSTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS  S  •  DALLAS  1  •  PASADINA  > 


COLLEGE  FIELD  STUDIES  TRIP 

Visit  Your  Neighbors  in  the  Middle  West 
June  20  through  July  5,  1952 
Four  hours  of  credit  —  graduate  or  undergraduate 
Spend  sixteen  delightful  days  studying  the  farm  lands  and  the  cities  in  the 
prairie  states  of  our  great  middle  west:  See  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Springfield,  Chicago  and  Detroit.  Return  via  the  Lower  Peninsula 
of  Canada  and  Niagara. 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Prof.  Adelbert  K.  Botts  —  Department  of  Geography 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton  5,  New  Jersey 


Two  alone ...  a  perfect 

HONEYMOON 

ENJOY  tke  perfect  privacy  of  a  cottage  all 
your  own* -automatically  keated,  witk  katk-- 
at  a  friendly  gueat  kouae  deep  in  wooded  killa. 
Open  all  year  for  newl^eda  only.  All  ratea 
include  meala . . .  kreakiaat  until  11:00.  Men¬ 
tion  datea  if  you  wiak  our  kelpful  '*Tkree 
Honeymoon  Plana**  and  otker  foldera. 
Tke  Farm  on  tke  Hill  Swiftwater  P.O.,  Pa. 


I00;f  PROFIT  SELLING  gui^kltie' 


IXTBa)  Th*  ld«al  way  to  rais*  funds  for 


;  e  e  e  tf  •  kKooI  group  octivitios.  Sunshino 
;  \  cords  soil  quickly,  oom  big  prof- 

its.  Writo  today  for  Sunshino 
:  CLAaa  Fund  Raising  Flan  and  somplos 
;  ACflwmsal  —  approval.  Iitcludo  nomo  of 
t^""****~v  school  and  group  roprosontod. 

J** — L 8 Fulton  St. 

Sunshine  Art  Studios  now  York  as,  n.  v. 


German  Schools  Are 

Open  For  Business 


JANUARY,  19S2 
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New  Jersey 
Educators 
Prefer 


these  educationally 
superior  teaching  films 


from  GRilK  CHILDREN 


•  Teachers  in  this  state  appreciate 
the  higher  educational  standards 
of  EBFilms  — dte  teaching  films 
produced  by  educators  for  educa¬ 
tors.  And  your  schools  find  that 
EBFilms  give  diem  greater  subject 
matter  correlation.  For  this  largest 
of  all  film  libraries  offers  not  just 
a  single  film  on  a  subject,  but  a 
whole  series  of  films. 

★ 

SaeThase  Kotontly  ftafaasad  EBFilms 
a  Susan  R.  Anthony 
a  Reokor  T.  Washinglen 
a  Abraham  Lincoln 
a  Insuranco  Against  Firo  Lossos 
a  Lifo  Along  tho  Watorways 
a  World  Trado  for  Rottor  Living 
★ 

Your  EBF  representatives  are 

R.  P.  KROCCEl 

351  W.  41  If  StTMl,  Nsw  York,  Now  York 
JOSEPH  NOVEllO 

839  Moditon  Avoouo,  Elizoboth,  Now  Jorioy 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA 

FILMS 

Wilmotto,  Illinois 


By  Da.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 
Principal,  Public  School  No.  12,  Jeisey  City 
and  Former  Editor  of  Visual  Neyps 


FILMS 

FUma  for  Home  Economics:  Young 
America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  dlst 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  films  dealing  with  cook¬ 
ing,  home  management,  sewing,  child 
care  and  food  for  use  in  hi^  school, 
college  and  adult  classes  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  The  films  may  be  purchased 
or  rented.  To  supplement  these  films 
a  series  of  filmstrips  are  also  available. 

Geography  of  Australia:  Young  Amer¬ 
ica  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

An  excellent,  accurate  film  produced 
in  Australia  to  describe  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country,  its  natural 
resources,  and  the  development  of  the 
country.  A  complete  narrative  script 
is  provided  as  a  teacher  guide  to  the 
film  content 

NEW  EQUIPMENT 

Daytime  Classroom  Screen:  Radiant 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  1263  So. 
Talman,  Chicago  8,  Ill. 

A  new  40"x40"  classroom  screen 
for  daylight  projection  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  tne  Radiant  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corporation.  By  means  of  this 
screen  used  according  to  directions,  it 
is  possible  to  project  a  clear,  bright 
picture  in  the  average  classroom  with¬ 
out  darkening  equipment  The  model 
is  available  as  a  wall-hung  screen  or 
with  a  tripod  stand. 

RECORDS 

New  World  Spanish  Lessons:  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

An  album  of  New  World  Spanish 
lessons  recorded  on  the  new  45  r.p.m. 
discs  has  been  announced  by  the  RCA 
Victor  Con^ny.  An  album  of  20 
records  (WE-68)  together  with  a  text¬ 
book  based  on  the  records  is  now 
available.  Other  foreign  lanraage  rec¬ 
ords  on  45  r.p.m.  are  to  foUow. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Golden  Nature  Guides:  Young  America 
Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  filmstrips  in  full  color 
based  on  the  famous  Golden  Nature 
Guides.  Each  set  in  the  series  consists 
of  four  filmstrips  and  a  manual.  Three 
sets  based  on  ^‘Wildflowers,”  *‘Birds” 


and  “American  Insects”  have  been 
completed  and  list  for  $16.50  per  set 

The  Story  of  Egypt:  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.,  1345  West  Diversey 
Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

A  series  of  five  black  and  white 
filmstrips  of  captioned  and  subtitled 
photographs,  maps,  museum  species 
and  diagrams  dealing  with  life  and 
culture  in  early  Egypt.  The  complete 
set  lists  for  $16.20. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Tape  Recording:  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

A  free  helpful  and  valuable  hand¬ 
book  for  teachers  and  administrators 
dealing  with  all  phases  of  tape  record¬ 
ing  in  the  classroom. 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures:  29th  edi¬ 
tion.  224  pages.  $1.00.  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Company,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

A  basic  guide  in  photography  par¬ 
ticularly  for  beginners.  Written  in  an 
easily  read  style,  well  illustrated  with 
hundreds  of  pictures,  many  in  color. 
The  guide  contains  information  for 
taking  every  kind  of  picture  as  well  as 
information  on  developing,  printing 
and  enlarging.  At  your  Kodak  dealer 
or  direct. 

Bibliography  of  Forest  Industry  Educa¬ 
tional  Materials:  AmericEUi  Forest 
Products  Industries,  Inc.,  1319  Eight¬ 
eenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. — Free. 

A  comprehensive  list  of  booklets, 
motion  pictures,  posters,  filmstrips, 
leaflets  and  other  educational  materi¬ 
als  made  available  by  individual  for¬ 
est  industries  and  how  each  may  be 
obtained. 

Elementary  Science  Correlation  Chart: 
Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East 
41st  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  valuable  chart  correlating  science 
films  and  the  standard  wril-known 
science  textbooks. 

Aids  for  Teaching:  The  Ham  Handy 
Organization,  2821  East  Grand  Boule- 
VEu-d,  Detroit  11,  Mich. — Free. 

A  new  supplementary  catalog  of  dis- 
cussional  fil^trips  on  social  studies, 
reading,  reading  readiness,  health,  na¬ 
ture,  physics,  mathematics,  science 
and  shopwork. 

Fllnutrips:  Young  America  Films,  Inc., 
18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

A  new  catalog  listing  more  than 
275  filmstrips  and  2x2  slides  in  all 
subjects  on  elementary,  high  school 
and  college  level. 

Teaching  Films:  Young  America  Filnu, 
Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.— Free. 

A  new  catalog  of  115  films  foi 
school  use  on  me  elementary,  hi{^ 
school  and  college  level. 
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John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Com¬ 
pany,  which,  during  American  Exlu- 
ration  Week  ran  large  advertisements 
in  Trenton’s  three  newspapers.  Head¬ 
lined  “Are  We  Cheating  Them?”,  the 
advertisement  urged,  “Let’s  talk  up  the 
needs  of  Trenton  schools.  Let’s  use 
our  influence  with  friends,  groups  and 
organizations  to  make  sure  that  Tren¬ 
ton  boys  and  girls  get  the  training 
they  need  to  cope  with  an  increasingly 
complex  world.  In  education,  only  the 
best  will  do.”  Special  bouquets  go  to 
Charles  Tyson,  President,  Charles 
Jones  and  E.  C.  Low,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Albert  Neroni,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  of  the  Roebling  firm,  and  we  sus¬ 
pect  to  George  R.  Holge,  President  of 
the  Trenton  Teachers  Association. 


When  teachers  toant  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers  . 


TRENTON 

HO  Til  -  ritHTOl 


Trenton  Central  High  School’s 
Reading  Laboratory,  where  Julie  Ba¬ 
tata,  with  a  tachistoscope,  flash  cards, 
and  a  variety  of  tests  and  reading  ma¬ 
terials,  works  with  college  prep  seniors 
who  need  reading  help.  As  fast  as 
seniors  develop  their  skills,  they  are 
released  from  the  laboratory  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  others. 


$TACy  TtiNT 


G.  Edtoard  McComsey,  Mgr. 


Dr.  Charles  J.  Strahan,  Pres. 


Member  Xational  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  With«r«peen  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Waliiwt  and  Junipvr  SH. 

We  all  need  expert  professional  advice  at  times,  as  well  as  help  in  following  it. 
In  the  field  of  teacher-placement  we  can  give  it  and  often  help  achieve  its  goal. 

.  .  i  5-1746  F.  Maloney  I  „ 

Kingsley  (5.1746  Personal  Discriminating  Service  BS.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  J 


Elizabeth’s  work  as  a  pilot  school 
system  in  TC’s  Citizenship  Education 
Project.  Students  have  bwn  active  in 
many  laboratory  practices.  They  were 
responsible  for  getting  their  parents 
out  to  vote;  they  assumed  positions  of 
trust  and  importance  on  the  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Committee;  they  visited  citizens 
who  hold  positions  in  local,  county 
and  state  government  to  get  questions 
answered.  They  took  part  in  a  com¬ 
munity  poll  on  the  controversial  issue 
of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  slicing 
through  our  city.  This  past  semester 
a  class  studied  community  resources 
and  told  their  story  to  community, 
agencies  for  the  Community  Chest. 
They  were  the  only  speakers  for  the 
Chest  Drive  this  year. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

EitsbIUhcd  18Mt 

oners  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions  in 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges.  Early  registration  desirable. 
REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  BRyant  9>S1! 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  PhoiMt  Wigcensin  7-9066 

E.  R.  MULFORD,  Prop. 

Braitch  Offke:  1B36  EwcBd  Avewee,  Clevelond,  Oh!* 

Membtr  Notiottsl  Auceiation  of  Tooehtn’  AgeacMS  A  Superior  Afiuej  for  Superior  People 

BsUbUshed  1855 


3YAMT  Teachers  Bureau  tiws'r'b^.u 

iber — y.  A.  T.  A.  RHIIADUFMIA  7,  FA.  PEnnypacker  5-1228 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK-FHILADILPHIA  SUBURBAN  ARIAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


Belleville  High  School  for  its  new 
program  of  after-game  social  hours  at 
all  basketball  contests.  Girls  in  the 
domestic  science  department  prepare 
cookies,  cakes  and  refreshing  drinks 
for  the  evening,  and  groups  of  five 
girls  serve  as  hostesses  to  the  opposing 
team  members  and  coaches.  The  social 
hour  is  held  in  the  high  school  ca- 


TEACHERS  NEEDED— SIcPMntary—Sceoadary— Callage.  We  have  oniclally  Hated,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investigate  these  through  nsT  Our  many  yoara  of  osporleneo  In 
Placing  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  oentury  under  present  management,  givsa  you  expert 
guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Etiabliihed  1880  Suoceesor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  72nd  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREH,  AlUNTOWN,  FBNNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

300  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Teaching  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Top  Salaries  Available  in  the 
Eastern  States  Especially  in  New  York  State  and  on  Long  Island. 

Member  National  Aeeociation  of  Teachers  Agencies 
Write  for  Registration  Form 


Atlantic  City,  where  Superintend¬ 
ent  John  P.  Milligan  has  distributed  a 
chart  directly  relating  Atlantic  City’s 
school  program  to  the  purposes  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  stated  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission. 


IEwI  JANUARY,  1952 
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^Dr  E  SS 

Member  of  oMssOCl  ATION 

B''9!£'america 

Editorial  Committee 

Edward  Claspey,  Chairman  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 

Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Chester  (D.A.i  Abingion  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School.  Allainiieliy 

jAMts  M.  Lynch  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morris  Plains 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols  2  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


THAT  CIGARETTE  TAX  AGAIN 


state  of 
NEW  JERSEY 

School  Aid 
Cigarette  Tax 


This  is  the  wording  on  tax  stamps  on  cigarettes  being 
sold  today  in  Palmyra,  and  perhaps  in  other  places  in 
New  Jersey.  It  adds  fuel  to  the  wrath  of  citizens  who 
contend  that  the  schools  are  being  unjustly  deprived  of 
the  revenue  from  that  tax. 

Few  political  issues  have  been  more  ineptly  handled 
than  this.  Governor  Driscoll  and  State  Treasurer 
Margetts  are  in  an  indefensible  position  when  they  say 
the  schools  are  getting  the  full  revenue  from  this  tax. 
The  simplest  kind  of  subtraction  upsets  their  claim. 
The  schools  were  getting  $16  million  in  aid  the  year 
before  the  cigarette  tax  was  passed ;  they  have  been  getting 
$25  million  a  year  since.  Thus  they  have  profitted  by  $9 
million  a  year  as  a  result  of  the  tax.  which  is  producing 
twice  that. 

It  is  too  bad  these  stamps  should  appear  just  now.  They 
are  likely  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  main  issue 
— that  the  schools’  real  needs  are  for  $50  or  $60  millions 
in  state  aid.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  permit  the  use  of 
the  stamps  to  pass  without  protest.  They  w'ere  designed 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  public  a  false  impression. 
They  should  be  promptly  withdrawn  or  state  school  aid 
should  be  increas^  by  some  $9  million  to  make  the  stamps 
honest. 


STEEL  FOR  SCHOOLS 

New  Jersey  board  members  and  superintendents  have 
been  going  to  Washington  frequently  these  days  to  get 
steel  allocations  for  new  school  buildings.  In  the  Capital 
they  wander  through  a  maze  of  controls  from  the  U.  S. 
OflBce  of  Education  to  the  Defense  Production  Adminis¬ 
tration,  to  the  National  Production  Authority’s  Iron  and 
Steel  Division.  Lucky  ones  secure  CMP  (Controlled 
Materials  Plan)  tickets  for  needed  steel,  and  the  very 
lucky  get  some  or  all  of  the  steel  the  tickets  call  for. 

Defense  can’t  wait,  but  neither  can  the  children;  as 
they  reach  school  age  there  must  be  a  place  for  them. 
Most  people  will  feel  that  their  claims  rank  immediately 
behind  the  needs  of  defense,  and  will  support  the  gallant 
fight  being  made  by  Commissioner  McGrath  and  the 
NEA  before  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  make  sure  that  every  ton  of  steel  which  can  be 
spared  from  defense  goes  to  meet  our  second  most 
pressing  need. 


Despite  all  tradition  against  praise  for  a  competitor, 
the  Review  make  a  profound  bow  this  month  in  the 
direction  of  Scholastic  Magazines.  The  occasion  is  the 
issue  on  Our  American  Schools  prepared  for  American 
Education  Week.  Every  teacher  and  every  parent  should 
see  the  full  page  pointing  out  that  “Our  service  is 
personal,”  and  there’s  a  good  idea  for  many  schools  in 
the  picture  of  New  Rochelle’s  parade  of  school  activity 
representatives.  These  are  just  two  highlights  in  an 
issue  of  which  1,000,000  copies  have  been  mailed  out. 
We  hope  there  is  a  demand  on  Scholastic  for  at  least 
another  million.  That’s  how  good  we  think  it  is. 


PRAYERS  AND  OATHS 

New  York  State  is  taking  two  bulls  by  the  horns.  The 
State  Board  of  Regents  has  recommended  that  each  school 
day  start  with  a  prayer,  and  has  proposed  a  simple,  non- 
denominational  one  for  possible  use.  The  New  York 
State  Teachers  Association  has  recommended  the  text  of 
a  voluntary  oath  for  its  members  “to  raise  the  status  of 
the  profession.” 

New  Jersey  already  has  legal  provision  for  Bible  read¬ 
ing  in  the  schools,  and  the  law  permits  the  use  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  It  says  specifically,  however,  that  “no 
religious  service  or  exercise,  except  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  shall  be 
held  in  any  school  receiving  any  portion  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools.”  What¬ 
soever  the  merits  of  the  New  York  prayer,  therefore. 
New  Jersey  teachers  should  continue  to  use  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  as  they  have  in  the  past 

The  proposed  oath  for  New  York  teachers  is  as  follows: 

“As  a  recognition  of  the  blessings  of  a  civil  government 
based  on  joint  control  and  responsibility  of  all  the  people, 
and  of  your  indebtedness  and  gratitude  to  society  for  the 
inheritance  of  a  free  system  of  public  education — do  you 
solemnly  affirm:  (1)  That  you  will  maintain  an  unfaltering 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  New  York?  (2)  That  you  will  endeavor 
to  fulfill  your  moral  obligations  as  a  component  part  of  a 
great  social  order  and  to  be  worthly  of  your  opportunities 
as  an  American  citizen? 

“And  in  keeping  with  such  a  general  acknowledgment, 
do  you,  in  particular,  affirm:  That  you  will  to  the  best  of 
your  ability  sustain  the  ideals  of  the  teaching  profession, 
seek  constant  improvement  in  knowledge  and  skill,  avoid 
self-magnification,  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  secure  unfair 
personal  advantage;  that  you  will  maintain  courtesy  and 
cooperation  in  all  your  relations  with  the  fellow-teachers; 
that  above  all,,  you  will  dedicate  yourself  to  promote  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  your  pupils;  to 
build  understandings  which  free  them  from  partisan, 
sectarian,  and  personal  prejudice;  to  treat  them  justly  with 
due  regard  for  their  individuality;  to  win  and  preserve  their 
sympathy  and  confidence;  to  set  them  an  example  of 
upright  conduct  and  unselfish  living?” 

New  Jersey  teachers  are  required  by  law  to  take  the 
following  oath  which  NJEA  supported,  since  it  is  identical 
with  the  oath  taken  by  all  other  public  officials: 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  I  will  faithfully, 
impartially  and  justly  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  teacher,  according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  and 
understanding.  So  help  me  God.” 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  first  part 
of  the  New  Jersey  oath  with  its  loyalty  aspects,  that 
many  have  failed  to  consider  all  the  implications  of 
“faiffifuUy,  impartially  and  justly”  performing  “all  the 
duties”  of  the  office  of  teacher.  The  teacher  who  accepti 
the  full  obligation  of  the  New  Jersey  oath  covers  quite  as 
much  ground  as  his  New  York  counterpart. 
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FRANKIIN  INSTITUTC 


SUMMER  SESSION 


FOR  TEACHERS 


ROIIN  HQOO  OEU 


INDEPENDENCE  HAIL 


Temple  University  offers  a  wide  selection  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  its 
Summer  Sessions  for  1952.  Regular  University 
facilities  are  available  to  teachers,  school 
principals  and  superintendents.  If  you  require 
courses  for  certification,  or  if  you  are  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  degree.  Temple  Summer  Sessions  are 
ideally  suited  to  your  needs.  Apart  from  its 
educational  advantages,  the  University  -  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  environs  —  offer 
many  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
You'll  enjoy  spending  a  summer  in  Philadelphia. 


Pre-Session 

Registration  June  6 
Sessions  June  9  to  June  27 


Regular  Session 

Registration  June  27  and  28 
Sessions  June  30  to  August  8 


Post-Session 

Registration  August  8  and  9 
Sessions  August  1 1  to  August  29 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA  ^ 

Writ*  for  tk*  T*Mpl*  Univorsity  Bullotin  which  li$t«  th*  courwt  to  b*  off*r*d  during 
th«  1952  Summar  SMtiont.  Addr*M  Oflk*  of  th*  Ragittror,  Brood  Straat  and 
Montgomary  Avanua,  Phttodalphhi  22,  Pa. 


STUDENTS  STUDY  BETTER- 
loi'th  GOOD  LIGHT 


DOES  YOUR  SCHOOL  HAVE  A  LIGHTING  PLAN? 

Proper  light  doesn't  "just  happen".  It  must  be 
planned.  And  as  important  as  the  light  source 
ore  color  of  walls,  ceiling  and  trim . . .  contrast 
of  desk  tops  and  floors  . . .  desk  arrangement 
. . .  colored  chalkboards  and  crayon. 

To  help  your  students  leom  more  quickly  and 
easily,  ask  about  a  LIGHTING  PLAN  for  your 
school.  A  Public  Service  representative  will 
gladly  sit  down  with  your  school  leaders  and 
help  analyze  the  lighting  problems  in  your 
classrooms. 


I 


